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CHAPTER L 

POSSIBILITIES, 

^^ You must forgiye Fedalma all her debt ; 
She is quite beggared ; if she gave herself, 
nVould be a self corrupt with stifled thoughts 
Of a forsake^ better/' 

Spanish Gipsy, 

TN obedience to a sensation that she had 
-*• been hard on Lady Laura, and to make 
amends for such cruelty as she might have 
shown her, Lady Mary asked her to come to 
her before she left Deerhurst, and to come 
alone. 

"Come for a whole afternoon, and let Mr, 
Daynham fetch you, I • want to take you 

YOL. UL B 
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through the orchards and harvest-fields, and 
you can stroll on the sands, too. If you like 
a little solitary grandeur, the great headlands 
and those long reefs of rock will give it to 
you; but the sands here are solitary — not 
like Brighton, you know. By-and-by, when 
I am dead, a company will find out the se- 
cret of this place — ^I declare that I never 
dare to talk of it even now, for fear the fu- 
ture should come upon me too soon — and 
they will build an inn — ^perhaps make this 
very house into an hotel, and call it the 
* Herbert Arms.' I hope I shan't walk I" 
ejaculated the lady. Then, when Lady Laura 
was gone, she said, "The child would be all 
the better for a little more of the love of the 
pure, peaceful coimtry. If we can make her 
in love with the neighbourhood which will 
surround her homd, we shall do her good. 
And she may learn to love us^ too; it will 
make her life easier by-and-by. I think I 
can look through her now." 
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"And what do you see?" asked Agnes. 

" That she is going to make the bad match 
of the family." Ursula looked up from the 
work she was handling. "Yes, and she 
knows it. But she knows, too, that he is a 
very good man, and too good for her, and a 
great deal stronger than she thought. She 
is willing to love him, and to be proud of 
his character; and she is flattered because 
that kind of man preferred her. But he is 
not noble, like Lady Holt's husband; nor 
rich, like Lady Mary Malmesby's; nor a 
Statesman, like Lady Augusta's; but she has 
great power over him, and he is the one she 
/las got. I should be glad to make her see 
that her life is to be far better — ^more seri- 
ously good than she thinks. We all three 
most heartily wish them happy." 

"Yes, truly," said Ursula. 

"Certainly," said Agnes; "but I don't like 
her, Aimt." 

"That is of no matter," said Lady Mary. 

b2 
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"If you wish all the world around us to be 
well with ourselves, and blessings to each 
other, that will do," 

"I can certainly wish that." 

"And if she does exhibit a little frivo- 
lity '' 

"Oh! I don't think her frivolous," inter- 
rupted Agnes. 

"What, then?" asked her aunt, looking 
surprised. 

"Treacherous," said Agnes. 

" God forbid 1" exclaimed Ursula, frightened 
into a prayer, and a prayer for John Dayn- 
ham, too ; but Lady Mary only looked over 
her spectacles, as if she would read further 
information on Mrs. Denys's face. 

"She is like the sea on a calm, sunny 
winter's day, all flash, and light, and sparkle. 
Yet it wrecked a good ship yesterday, and 
will wreck another to-morrow. We forgive 
it, we trust it, we admire, and praise, and 
exhibit its beauties ; it has smiles on its face. 
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music in its voice, and a Kving world of 
treasures in its treacherous depths. I don't 
like Lady Laura. I have known John Dayn- 
ham long enough to like him, and Ursula 
has taught me to forgive him." 

Then Agnes rose from her seat, and walked 
up to Ursula, who was working in the wide bay 
of the great window, and she kissed her. 

" Thank you," said Ursula, " you have pleased 
me. But John may be very happy with Lady 
Laura, if he only guides her a little." 

"But he is a man who would rather not 
either drive or be driven. To those who know 
him as we do, he is visibly putting on his 
armour, and learning how to catch the arrows 
in his maned hand, so aa to make her sport 
harmless ^" 

" We must not talk any more, my dear," said 
Lady Mary. 

Then the day came which brought Lady 
Laura for her visit to cornfields and orchards, 
and her stroll on the sands« 
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She was graver, and very gentle. She spoke 
with little sighs of Daynham. " We are going 
to be very wise and prudent. Sir Henry keeps 
Daynham for two years. We shall be abroad 
and at Dovecotes, and with my father in Lon- 
don. We have had so much talk about money. 
It frightens me, because I can't understand it, 
and I never know where money comes from. 
John is quite apologetic sometimes. But if I 
have things to eat, and clothes — ^I am not so 
very big," she cried, with a delightful little 
laugh — " and the odds and ends of things that 
a woman wants, then I don't care for anything 
else. John tries to make me understand some- 
times, and he does it with a pencil and paper 
and figures. He says John Malmesby has a 
thousand pounds to spend every month, and 
that we shall have not much more than two 
hundred pounds to last for the same space of 
time ; but I say that if he will just give me all 
I want, he may do what he likes with the rest. 
I don't care the least about money. I love 
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Johmand I am fond of Mr8.Paynham ; it is a most 
lovely country, and the pigeons at Dovecotes 
are quite delightful." 

Ursula heard with a quiet smile. With almost 
unlimited command of money, she had helped to 
keep her father's accounts, and she knew the 
price of labour and the cost of provisions per- 
fectly well. She could not stifle a moment's 
speculation as to how much all Lady Laura 
wanted might come to, and an instant's wonder- 
ing over what those " odds and ends of things " 
might cost. But she did not speak. They 
finished up the day in the cornfields ; and when 
John Daynham came for his lady-love, he found 
her transformed into a species of rural goddess, 
with wheat ears tied on to her parasol, and 
scarlet poppies in her hair. 

Then Lady Laura, and all that belonged to her, 
passed out of the Sandycombe and Deerhurst 
life. The Mapleby family were in London, and 
the wedding was to be in a week. 

The Smiths had gone to town. Mrs. Daynham 
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was going to them, just for a few days only, to 
see John married. She had been seeing the 
Ravenels almost daily, and she drove over to 
Sandycombe to see the friends at the Seat 
before she went. There was a touch of solem- 
nity upon the visit. " My dear Ursula, may God 
bless you," she said, as she went away. And 
then there came a silence. There always seems 
to be a silence in life when we are waiting on 
some great event which is close at hand. 

There was a small gathering in London of 
Lady Laura's nearest relatives. Lord and Lady 
Holt were there, and Mr. Lavington and Lady 
Augusta, of course. Lady Mary Malmesby said 
they should come up for the day. Of course 
they could not come for longer, "because of 
the grouse, you know.*' As to Lady Laura her- 
self John Daynhamsaid to John Smith that she 
was perfect. The approach of the day had so 
steadied her. She was a thousand times more 
attractive than ever. He felt almost frightened 
to think of the great charge that was to be sur- 
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rendered to him, the great trust that was to 
begin, the tenderness of the treasure that would 
become his for life on the day so close at 
hand. 

John Daynham had grown very proud of 
his promised wife's relations. They had all 
admired him, and been extremely civil to him. 
Old Lord Holt was one of his firmest friends, 
often saying of him to his wife that he 
was just the sort of man he liked. John 
Daynham had spent many evenings at their 
house, seeing them by themselves, and liking 
them for what they were. The third evening 
before his wedding-day he had spent with 
them, and they had parted with him in the 
most agreeable manner, saying, "We shall 
leave you alone with Laura to-morrow even- 
ing — ^the next night we shall be there — and 
the following morning we shall meet in 
church." 

So the time was comel And John Smith 
was to be "best man" on the occasion, and 
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the bride and hridegroom were to go to a 
place of Lord Holt's in Sussex for a week. 

In this way, on this night, Lord and Lady 
Holt had parted with him, and the very next 
morning Lady Holt read to her lord at the 
breakfast-table from the Times, "Death OF 

Lord Ribohester." 

"Well," said the lady, "I must say poor 
Laura is out of luck." 

"My dear. Why?" 

"Don't you recollect how smitten Mr. 
Thelsby was ? And now he is the Marquis." 

"Ah, true; but she is very much attached 
to Daynham." 

Lady Holt did not hazard any reply. 

The news spread like wildfii*e. He had had 
a feverish attack — ^poor Lord Ribchester 1 — ^while 
on a visit to Lord Fitzpatrick, and he had not 
been properly treated, and he was dead 1 And 
the world was told that Lawrence Augustus 
Theodore Thelsby, his first cousin, reigned in 
his stead. 
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John went off to Lord Mapleby's, and~ 
there they talked the terrible story through 
and through. Lady Laura's violet eyes grew 
larger, and were veiled with drooping eye- 
lashes all decked with diamond drops, which 
she dashed aside, shrinking into John's 
arms, because she did not like to think of 
death. Then he kissed and comforted the 
trembling girl, and promised her an eternity 
of love. And she told him to come early in 
the evening, for she could not bear to have 
him away from her now. 

So in the evening he came early, as de- 
sired. He waited in the library. He took 
up a review and read. Half an hour passed. 
He began to wonder; then the door opened, 
and she came in. 

She came in like a lovely vision into a 
beautiful world; for the room was a fine 
room, and inhabited by the children of the 
teeming brains of laborious men. Books are 
always in some way alive to the man who 
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can think and read. Great white Klies sent 
forth a most delicate fragrance, and the last 
rays of the snn in the west passed through 
rose-coloured curtains; a few beautiftil por- 
traits looked down on those two with their 
following eyes — ^silent watchers; and what 
were they to see ? 

Surely Lady Laura had never looked so 
lovely. She was in a cloudy white dress, 
made up to her throat, ready for their dinner, 
and their evening quite alone. She was the 
personification of virtue and purity; yet her 
face bloomed as it had never bloomed before, 
almost matching the moss roses that nestled 
in her glorious golden hair. So this angelio- 
looking woman glided swiftly up to John, 
all aglow with a new emotion, and he stretched 
out his arm to draw her to his breast. But 
she would not be caught so. She possessed 
herself of his hand, and held it so that he 
could not take her as he wished. 

Up straight into his face she looked with 
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very serious eyes, A pang went through the 
man's heart. She said, " You must forgive 
me. He loved me first. He has been to me. 
I am going to marry Lord Ribchester, John. 
I must — ^I must I You will forgive me?" 
She kept fast hold of his hand, and she looked 
at him with a gravity that had never rested 
on her face before. 

He was quite dumb. Whatever there might 
have been to say, he had certainly lost, for the 
time, all the power of saying it. So she went 
on, with the same serious manner, the same 
great steadiness of voice, which were such 
new things in her, that they alone would 
have been security for her sincerity, however 
feeble her words had been. But they were 
not feeble. 

"I should like to be forgiven. I should 
not like to be followed by a good man's 
anger. I do not deny that to think I had 
to live xmder your malediction would be a 
trouble to me. If you are wise you will be 
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glad that the event which enables Mr. Thels- 
by to speak hsus happened now. I know that 
my father and mother will be vexed ; I have 
not told them. I chose to see you first. I 
know you so well, that I can count on your 
generosity. It is all over between us, Mr. 
Daynham. Do you understand I You are not 
ill, are you f Will you sit down I" 

"I am not ill; I need not sit down, I 
thank you. Lady Laura." Then he looked at 
her beautifiil face, so fiiU of new-foimd cour- 
age, and he said, " I hear you right, I suppose. 
I am not in a dream. You wish to marry Lord 
Ribchester !" 

" I am going to marry Lord Ribchester." 
" And what do you wish me to do ?" 
" To go away. Go away quietly. Go out of 
London, please. Do not try to see my father or 
mother, or anybody. Leave it all to me." 

"I will obey you," he said, looking round 
for his hat, and making • for a chair on which 
he saw that he had put it. 



ii 
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" And you forgive me ?" 
I forgive you, Lady Laura." 
And — ^and you will try to be happy I" 

"My happinesfi has ceased to be any con- 
cern of yours, I think. Where is Lord Rib- 
chester ?" 

" That is not obeying me," she said ; " you 
promised to go away quietly. If you quar- 
rel with Lord Ribchester, you will break your 
word." 

** Lady Laura," he said, " will you give my 
explanation to Lord Ribchester ? Tell him that 
when I deserted Miss Ravenel her father did 
not horsewhip me, as I deserved; and that 
therefore I seek no redress from him." 

She stared with angry astonishment boldly 
into his £sice. 

He made a bow and left; her. 

He took a cab and drove to his bankers. He 
went oa to the railway station, and took a ticket 
to Dover, He wrote thence to John Smith, and 
told him all. He asked him to send down 
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a portmanteau fiill of clothes, and to go to 
his mother and tell the story. 

**I am going to the Pyrenees for a while. 
I shall be back at Dovecotes before all the 
partridges are killed, I hope." 

And so there was a nine days' wonder ; and 
then the wedding-day of Lady Laura Maple- 
by and the Marquis of Ribchester was fixed 
for the end of October. 

When Lady Laura had been left in the 
library by John Daynham, she stood still for 
a minute, as if half frightened at her own suc- 
cess. Then she left the room and re-appeared 
in another, where the successful lover was 
walking impatiently up and down, like a 
caged lion. 

^ Well, my darling 1 How has it gone?" he 
said, putting his arm round her to make sure 
of his property. 

** He has behaved so well Y* she said, " oh, 
sa well I He is such a good man, Lord Rib- 
chester," 
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**I don't care. Call me Laurence. Of 
course I hope he is good. No doubt Miss 
Ravenel thinks so 1" 

And he laughed heartily. 

"Please, not so loud," she said. "What 
shall we do about my father and mother?" 

" You will do nothing, but say you love me. 
I hope that's true, Laura." 

" It is terribly true," she said ; " oh, I wish 
1 had never said that I loved anyone else." 

"Never "mind about that. It is realty all 
right with Daynham ?" 

" Yes ; he is gone." 

"But you know, my darling, there is hot 
work between men sometimes in such cases 
as this. If Daynham has anything to say to 
me, I must listen to it," 

" No." Then she told him, with most sci-u- 
pulous fidelity, every word that John Daynham 
had said. " It is right to tell you all, exactly ; 
isn't it?" 
*^^' Thank you, dearest," he said. " Well, we 

VOL. in. V c 
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inay wait. I hope nothing worse may come 
of it. But I loved you first. I have never 
ceased to love you. I fancied last year that 
you loved me. Honour made me get out of 
your way. But I had heard iall that about 
Daynham and Miss Bavenel — ^Fyners and Sir 
Mark Bosworth told me. I hated him then; 
but we can't strike a fellow when once he is 
down. Now, dear one, I am going to your 
father. I will make it all straight before dinner, 
if I can." 

The work with Lord Mapleby was quickly 
done. Even old earls are respectful to lucky 
youths who become marquises in a hurried 
and unexpected manner. 

The Earl was surprised to see the Marquis, 
and, of course, very properly gratified by his 
visit. 

"On your road to Ireland, my lord?" he 
asked. 

" No. I am to meet my aimt at the Castle 
^morrow; she is there. I shall have to go 
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down through the night. Perhaps I ought 
to have had myself announced to you sooner. 
I have been here this hour past. I have 
been with Lady Laura — ^in fact, I hope you 
won't be vexed, but everybody knew that I 
admired her before Mr. Daynham ever saw 
her." 

" Excuse me, my lord — stop 1 My daughter 
marries Mr. Daynham the day after to-mor- 
row; the settlements lie on that table." 

^^Bum them, then. Laura has given Mr. 
Daynham his eongi. He knows the whole of 
it. He has been here, and he is gone. They 
had their interview — ^he and Laura, I mean — 
and he behaved uncommonly well." 

"I ought to have known." Lord Mapleby 
spoke very angrily. 

" That was not his fault. Laura, when 
asked what she wished, said that he should 
go off quietly; so he took up his hat and 
went. The only thing to do was to tell you ; 
and I am here, and have told it. I assure 

c2 
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you that yon could not have known sooner; 
and, for my own part, I do not see how you 
could know more. Of course, we can't marry 
for a few weeks; but I shall be most happy 
to name the earliest possible day." 

** Is Mr. Daynham going to make no further 
move in this matter?" 

"Well, I fancy not. Laura was very plain 
with him, and he was very much the man 
and the gentleman. If he repents of his 
good sense and good breeding, and calls me 
out, of course I must stand his shot," said 
Lord Ribchester, with inimitable sang-froid. 
He was himself so much the man and the 
gentleman, that he made no repetition of 
John Daynham's message, nor any mention 
of Miss Ravenel's name. 

"There seems to be little enough for me 
to say," said Lord Mapleby. 

"Except that you will give me the coldest 

possible welcome," suggested the young man. 

. "Uay, sir, I should be sorry to do that. I 
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may not, in bo singular an aflfoir, be unwill- 
ing to have so little to do. But I am not 
unfeeKng, and I have always wished for my 
children's happiness/^ 

"Laura's will be safest with me." 

" On my honour, I think so." 

At this moment a servant came with ^ 
note. It was a note which John Daynham 
had dispatched by a spiBcial messenger from 
the Bank. It was short, and to the pur- 
pose : — 

"My dear Lord Mapleby, 

"In offering no obstacle to 
your daughter's will, I, of course, consider 
her happiness and iny own honour. I relin- 
quish my place in your family, and have 
only further to beg of yom'self and Lady 
Mapleby that you will always regard me as 
one who greatly values your friendship. 
"Yours faithfully and obliged, 

"John Daynham/' 
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"I call that a very handsome note," said 
Lord Mapleby. 

"He is a very fine fellow," said Lord Rib- 
chester — "cut up a little, though, I should 
say. 

^* Not improbably," answered the other, rais- 
ing his eyebrows significantly. 

"I must go now." 

"What, before seeing Lady Mapleby I" 

"I have not another moment — ^I shall bare- 
ly catch the train." And Lord Bibchester 
was going out of the house, followed by pa- 
ternal benedictions, a minute afterwards. 

Then the astonished Earl went to his 
Countess. 

"It is the best match in the kingdom just 
now," he said. 

But Lady Mapleby, who had had an inter- 
view with Laura, only sobbed hysterically. 

"Here is a note/' and he put John's letter 
into her hand. 

She read it and sobbed* 
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**Ohr' she cried, "he was a man among 
men — dear John Daynhaml" 

"But it was not you who were going to 
marry him. He came in second for Lanra, 
you see." 

" I had no idea that she had ever cared for 
Mr. Thelsby." 

" Neither is that the question. She is in love 
with Lord Ribchester." 

" So she is, papa," said a voice over his shoul- 
der. " And now don't fret, mamma. I am so 
alarmingly happy r* 

Then her father laughed, and her mother 
wiped her eyes. The episode of Laura's love 
for John Daynham was over, and to be a mere 
anecdote in their Uves henceforth." 

" Nobody could have helped it," said Lady 
,Holt, " and it's the best thing going. • Laura, 
when pushed, is equal to anything." 

" I think we may congratulate Daynham as 
well as ourselves," said her husband. 

" Shameful 1" exclaimed Lady Mary Malmes- 
by, with her face all one smile. 
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" I would have bet upon it safely, if I had 
been told how matters stood. Thelsby was 
not the man to give her up/' said her husband. 

Mr.Lavington smiled speechlessly; and Lady 
Augusta said, 

"It is just the thing for Laura. Lord Rib- 
chester can aflEbrd to keep her." 

And so the thing got known. John Dayn- 
ham sat up half the night at Dover writing 
to his mother, to Clara, and to Mary, at Deer- 
hurst. The last was a difficult letter. He 
thought she might show it to Ursula. 
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ONCE MORE. 



'^ Nay, let the silence of my womanhood 
Commend my woman^s love to thy belief.'* 

Mrs. B. Browning. 

11 RS. ERNEST had said that Sir Humphrey 
-"■*- Fyners was coming to Deerhurst, and 
on the appointed day he came. On the day 
following he had called on Lady Mary, and 
sat some time with her. Mrs. Denys and Ur- 
sula had been that morning far away on the 
sands, which the tides, then at their lowest, 
had left glittering in the sun, giving back, 
on their wet sur£etce, like a mirror, the sha- 
dowy outlines of the farmer's teams, where 
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men were busy filling carts with seaweed, and 
harnessing additional horses, borrowed firom 
each other, to bring the loaded vehicles up 
the shingles to the parish road. Lady Mary 
and her guest talked long and pleasantly; 
and they talked of John Dayaham's approach- 
ing marriage. They talked freely. They did 
John Daynham justice. Sir Humphrey could 
forgive him now, for Lady Mary had spoken 
of Ursula as in a very proper state of mind, 
and he knew what she meant by that. He 
was as much in love as ever. He felt, too, 
that it would be right to tell Ursula of his 
love, whatever the result might be. He had 
made up his mind as to that when they had 
been at Bibchester Castle together; but he 
had determined not to speak to her till he 
saw her once more on her own ground, and 
among her own Mends. He felt that, as her 
£Bkther had silenced him, giving her engage- 
ment to Mr. Daynham as a reason, Mr. Ba- 
venel would have a right to expect that he 
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fihould speak again — say something, at any 
rate — ^now that the truth about Mr. Daynham 
was knoMrn to everybody, and his marriage 
fixed. But this time he determined to speak 
to Miss Ravenel herself. He came to the 
^^Seat" again and again. He established 
himself on terms of intimacy with her. There 
was no shyness now, and but little reserve — 
be felt that he prospered. He heard of things 
she had said of Mr. Daynham; for Agnes told 
Mrs. Ernest, and Mrs. Ernest made it her 
business to talk to Sir Humphrey. He knew 
of the scolding Lady Laura had had from 
Lady Mary, and he bad obtained a tolerably 
clear idea of all that had come to pass after- 
wards. Stm, he waited till the Maplebys 
were gone; thei;i he waited a little longer 
till Mrs. Daynham had said good-bye, and set 
out for London ; finally, he waited till a letter 
had come firom Lady Laura, saying that the 
■day after that reached the Deerhurst break- 
fast-table — ^yes, the very day after, she should 
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be — ^well, could it be I She was unable to 
understand anything; some one had read, or 
tried to read, whole sheets of parchment. 
John was so ridiculous — ^he actually wanted 
her to understand I But when dear Mary 
answered that letter, she would have to direct 
her reply to — ^well, to Laura, under cover, to 
mamma. Would not that be the best ad- 
dress? Nobody knew what might become of 
her I 

So Mrs. Ernest sent Sir Humphrey to the 
Seat with all the news this characteristic 
document contained, and she told him not to 
hurry home. 

When he got there he found Lady Mary 
and Mrs. Denys alone, and at work. 

Between him and the elder lady there were 
no secrets now, and he did not feel in the 
least abashed by the presence of Mrs. Denys. 

*' Where is Miss Ravenel I" he asked. 

"She is out with her sketch-book. The 
sands are so beautiful at low water, and there 
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are half-*-dozen carts, ^th their busy men 
and sleepy horses. The late tides have brought 
up the fine weed; we don't get the large 
heavy sea-weed on this coast till the winter 
gales bring it to us." 

" Are the gales severe here ?" 

"Not particularly. But there is one com- 
bination of a certain wind with the high tides 
that have driven vessels into oiu' little bay. 
It is bad work then." 

" But you have a life-boat ?" 

"Yes. I ought to have given it before I 
did give it. I only gave it last year, more 
shame to me. I hate myself when I think 
of it." 

"They should have thought of it at Deer- 
hurst." 

" There is one, given by Sir Mark, at a bay 
below here — ^where wrecks used to occur on 
the Guineas head. But last year there was 
a great disaster here; and then, when the 
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horses were stolen, we locked the stable- 
door." 

" Are you here in the winter much t" 

"No. But I grow fonder of the place every 
year. I shall try what a winter here is like 
one day, perhaps, if I hve long enough." 

Then, this subject being exhausted, there 
was silence. Sir Humphrey was looking out 
of the window. 

" Is that Miss Eavenel whom I see — a grey 
spot, under the shadow of the great rock to 
the left r 

" Yes, that is Ursula," said Agnes, quietly. 

Then, the window being open and near to 
the ground. Sir Humphrey, without another 
word, flimg himself out, and went down the 
drive at a nm. 

" Dear me, what odd things men are I — and 
what were doors made for, I wonder I" said 
Lady Mary, with a face fiill of anxiety. 

« He is going to do it again now, Agnes." 

"Yes, once more." 
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So Sir Humphrey got to Ursula's side ; and 
finding a convenient ledge of rock, he sat 
down at a very little distance from where 
she had settled herself, with all the apparatus 
for water-colour sketching by her side ; her 
block-book on one knee, and her feet in the 
warm sunshine on a huge round stone. 

"I did not know you used water-colours.^ 
I have only seen pencil work." 

"It won't get done in anything else," said 
Ursula, glancing up at the sand that lay be- 
fore her. " See, the sunlight is making a. 
rainbow path on that great glittering flat. 
The coloiirs are actually on Martin Noble's 
white coat. I wonder if he feels anything. I 
am sure he - ought. Yellow, pink and blue, 
can't be got at with chalk or lead pen- 
cfls." 

^'Is it the exigencies of circumstances that 
make artists ?" 

" I don't know. I am not an artist." 

" How can you tell t" 
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" Because I feU for ever." 

" But you try again ?" 

"But people can persevere in evil as well 
as in good/' 

" But you crave to do the good, and, hoping 
to get to it, you go on even through dis- 
couragement ; therefore you are good — ^there- 
fore you are an artist." 

"Thank you. The artist in desire, but no 
more." 

**Yes, there is more, or you state it ill; 
you have the artist's sight, sense, feeling, 
criticism— you only want the education." 

"Yet I have been trying, and paying, and 
hoping and working ^" 

** For how long t" 

" Three months." 

Then they laughed. 

" Who teaches you now t " 

" Time and opportunity ; sunshine and wet 
sand." 

" Excellent tutors. But if you. would let tae 
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have that brush for a moment, I could pre- 
vent your spoiling that distance." 

So he took both brush and block-book, and 
dropped himself quietly to the sand by her 
side, and worked away, talking of the art 
which he knew well how to practise, 

" Dear me I How nice 1" said Ursula, " I 
am learning— I ain, indeed." 

Nothing could be more perfectly innocent 
than this talk, not anything less lover-like 
could have been hit upon. She did not know 
that he had been at the Seat. She never 
guessed that it was anything else than a 
chance that he had come upon her. People 
often came from Deerhurst to the Sands. So, 
she thought, had he come that day. 

" I did not know you drew so well." 

" Ah 1" he said, " a man is not always known 
at his best, is he ? " 

" Who cares to be known at their best?" 

"I do," he said; and then Ursula looked 
frightened. " Am I to go on with tlus V* 
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He was working away rapidly with his 
artist hand, and she thought she should like 
to have the drawing finished. 

^^ There may not be another such day ; and 
I shall be afraid to touch what you have given 
such life to. But you ought to talk of breadth 
and distance, and fixed rules, and chance ef- 
fects. . I am only getting half a lesson, if you 
don't talk about it." 

'^The pleasantness of this occupation, or 
task, or whatever you please to call it, is, that 
you can make your own sunshine, you see; 
sunshine is a good thing in the life of either 

man or woman." 

« Very." 

Then the brush was put down. 

" I once asked yom* father — ^I once told your 
father, that I loved you. His answer clouded 
my life. I want the sunshine back again. 
Let me tell you that I love you." 

" Oh I let me go home 1" cried Ursula. And 
she rose up and began to gath^ her things 
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together. Sir Humphrey rose and helped her 
to put her paints into the box, amd he very 
deliberately washed the brush in the bottle 
provided for the purpose. Then, without an- 
other word, they began to walk towards the 
Seat, side by side. 

But soon he spoke again. 

^'John Daynham's marriage peals will be. 
ringing before this time to-morrow. Let my 
joy-bells be set a-going, too. Give me 
Bome hope that you wiU be my wife. I 
promise you all the worship a man can 
give. 

"Don't— don't 1" 

"Don't what r 

" Don't ask me to love you." She whispered 
the words very low; for, indeed, she felt half 
stifled with the confusion that he was causing 
her. 

He said gravely and gently, 

" I have not asked you if you love me. I 
have asked if you would marry me." 

d2 
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" It is the same thing." 

"Not quite. And, under all circumstances, 
in this particular instance, I do well to make 

the distinction." 

" What a risk you would run !" 

" No ; none. I know — I know with a cer- 
tainty that I cannot describe, that if you con- 
sented, you would not repent. You do not 
love Daynham now. And I think that of all 
the men you know, if you were obliged to 
make a choice, you would soonest trust your- 
self to me." 

"You press me too hard," she said, walk- 
ing &ster, and looking at the great bay-win- 
dow of the Seat with anxious, longing eyes. 

" I would not press you at all, if I could 
make you understand how great my love is, 
and how true, with fewer words. And I 
think Mr. and Mrs. Ravenel would like it." 

" Oh I don't I I always thought Auld Robin 
Grey was the most dreadful story in all the 
world." 
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" But I am not at all like Bobin Grey ; and 
you know nothing of hard times, and spinning 
for yoiu* meat and drink; neither have you 
given your heart into another man's keeping, 
you only " 

"Only what I" She could not help asking. 
She was so near the entrance-gate that she 
could venture to be bold. " Only what I" 

" You only don't know where it is. By-and- 
by, when you have arrived at the truth, that it 
is in yoiu* own possession — ^yours to give away 
if you please — ^then, [do not forget me. I shall 
never change;" 

Sp he opened the gate, and they saw Mrs. 
Denys at the bay-window, and they walked 
into the house together. He had so timed 
his words, that there had been no need of 
any answer. 

"Look at the sketch," he said, as he went 
up to Lady Mary. "It is a joint eflEbrt of 
genius. I have been giving a lesson this 
morning," 
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^* It is quite beautiful," she said. " I like it 
very much. Am I to have it?" 

"I can't answer that." 

" I should like you to keep it, Lady Mary," 
said Ursula. "It is Sir Humphrey's doing — 
I can't see any of my own work when I 
look at it." 

Then she left the room, and Agnes went 
with her. 

"Have you asked for her love, then?" 
said Lady Mary, when she was alone with 
her friend. 

"No," he answered. "I said a great deal, 
but I did not say that. Now, good morning." 

So the day wore on, and the next day 
came. And when noon was struck by the 
dock on the bracket, Lady Mary said, 

"Laura Daynham has had the sun on her 
wedditig-day. I wish them joy." 



"I thought we should have heard the 
Deerhurst bells," said Mrs. Denys. 
Ursula felt as if she had bad some blow, 
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which had dtdled her senses. It was a fright- 
ening sort of feeling — ^not to be able to be 
glad — ^no sorrow, no joy. This indifference, 
which was yet not a common indifference — 
this new sensation, troubled her ; .and when 
she looked out, and beheld the very unex- 
pected sight of her father talking to Sir 
Mark, a pang of fear went through her, and 
left her heart trembling. 

They came in, and got a hurried greeting, 

"We are both here on the same errand,'* 
said Mr, Ravenel, "You know there was to 
be a telegram from the church to set the St. 
Antin's bells a-going. It did not come, for 
there had come to the Vicarage an earlier 
notic^jiMt these words, 'No marriage to- 
day.' So, as Mr, Herbert wished you to 
know, I came to tell you," 

And Sir Mark, too, had had the same 
words by telegraph, John Smith had sent 
both of them. 

" Treachery 1" thought Agnes. 
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" Only a death could have stopped it," was 
the idea of the older lady, who had counted 
her three score years and ten. And Ursula, 
who had been troubled by her own peace an 
hour before, would have accepted indifference 
at that moment as the best blessing that 
could fall upon her life. 

But Mr, Ravenel could not stop, and Sir 
Mark had to go home, and so the three wo- 
men had to wait and wonder. Greatly trou- 
bled — ^half angry, half afraid — so they waited 
and waited, living as well as they could 
through that summer's day, till in the even- 
ing Sir Mark appeared again, and he brought 
with him the letter John had written to Mrs. 
Ernest through the previous night from 
Dover, The letter was an exact catalogue of 
facts. Of his own feelings he wrote also. 
He did not disguise from them that he suf- 
fered acutely, not only in his pride, but in 
his heart. He said — 

'^I had admired her more than I can tell. 
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I was h^r slave, and mine was to be, I 
knew, a most abject worship. But it wafiT 
hers very willingly, I obeyed her, and I am 
here. Really I feel that, beyond this, I, for 
the present, know nothing," 

"I think that I am glad for both. John 
would not have been happy; and she is 
really going to get what will suit her," said 
Lady Mary, 

But no one answered her, Agnes only 
thought of Ursula; and Ursula, not knowing 
what else to do, went, up to her room and 
cried bitterly. She thought her trial had 
been over, and now, was it to begin again? 
Why could she not put John Daynham out 
of her life, and forget him I Did she really 
love him!— and when he asked her— when 
he asked her I — what had she said ? She had 
lost her power over herself. She was like a 
barque at sea without ballast — ^very difficult 
to manage and keep straight. 

She went on feeling sorry for herself. 
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What peace would be in her life, with John 
Dajnham always near? How terrible it 
would be to lead a life for ever shaken by 
old memories? Why could she not be like 
other girls, who had tranquil lives, smiling 
love affairs, and peaceful weddings? Why 
could she not put out of her thoughts that 
he loved her — ^had always loved her — ^had 
striven against it, because to do so had been 
his duty ; and that now, being free, he would 
struggle no inore ? Would he not come back 
to her side, askmg to have back again the 
beloved and tender past ; and could she, then, 
bid him stay? 

Light and knowledge, experience and power 
had come to Ursula, and she could forgive the 
past, but forget it? Nol It might give a blow 
to her heart to refiise John Daynham, but would 
it not be better for him as well as for herself? 
Would it not be happier for him to marry a 
woman who had not anything to forgive? 
. Hewouldcarryhis man's sovereignty best with 
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a "wife who had never wept for him, or grown 
angry ^at his name. He would bless most truly 
one whose heart he had never riven ; and be 
best obeyed by one to whom he had never 
humbled himself. All this was true, both for 
himself and for her. And she knew it, with an 
unshaken certainty. But yet, he would come — 
she knew he would come. She could not pre- 
vent his coming ; and it would rend her, and be 
a something in her life that could never be 
forgotten. Was there no refuge against this 
terror? Then she thought of Sir Humphrey 
Fyners, who was to her the knight sans pmr 
et sans reproehe ; and of all the men she had 
ever seen — ^putting John Daynam out of her 
life — ^he was the one whom it would be most 
honour to marry. And yesterday — ^Ah, if 
she had said yes only a few hours ago, she 
might now have felt safe and even glad. But 
then she had felt that to think of marriage at 
all was impossible for a time. And he had 
said what made her know that he understood 
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her — ^that she did not know the real truth of 
h6r heart being in her own possession — ^that she 
would one day find that out, and that he 
should never change. Was her heart her own f 
Would she give it to John Daynhaml Once 
more with a No, iVb, No I she shrank away from 
the idea. She must, to be really happy, 
thoroughly believe in her husband, and rever- 
ence all his life. And then she knew that it 
would be best for her never to see John Dayn- 
ham again. 

After all this contest she looked in the look- 
ing-glass with sudden woe. Oh 1 her face was 
swelled, her nerves were in a tremble, and her 
eyes were red, and they would know ! Lady 
Mary and Agnes would know. So she wrapped 
a veil over her guilty features, and put on hat 
and cloak, and rushed out — ^after much cold 
water bathing — ^to the friendly sea-breeze, and 
stood alone with her uncovered head, hat in 
hand, _to catch its cooling blessing, and get to 
look like herself again. Then she recalled thQ 
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day when, as a merry girl, she had stood the 
attack of the waves, and scorned to scramble 
to a rock to escape, as Agnes had done, the 
overtaking wrath of the fiuctvs decumanua. 
**Ah," she said, "the rock was offered to me 
yesterday, and I did not take it." 

" I think you are out too late," said a voice 
by her side. " I have been to the Seat to talk 
of course of to-day's wonder." 

" I suppose it must be very nice to be Mar- 
chioness of Ribchester." 

" I wished you to say that it must be very 
nice, and generally speaking safe, to follow in 
the old grooves, and to abide by the traditions 
of your family." 

" I can say all that, now that you have put it 
into my mind. No doubt Lady Laura has done 
the safest thing." 

" I respect family traditional feeling." 

"No doubt." 

"And your 

" Our family had a great jar, and a break, and 
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a catastrophe, &om which we had to recover^ 
Traditions lose their power when they have 
been broken. Here we are at the gate. Are you 
coming in f " 

" No ; I have said good evening. But as to 
traditions — ^is not one part of the recovery you 
speak of to piece them together again ? Good- 
bye." 

He took her hand — she did not speak. 

« Good-bye," he said again, now moving away. 
" I was thinking of the fair pictured lady in my 
own home who walked forth a bride from Ra- 
venel." 

He was gone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 

^^ Where is gone the golden boat, 

With the silver swans afloat ? 
And where the knight, in beanty, that the pale sands trod ? 

like the lark I tended, 

He is flown, and all is ended; 
And there is nothing left me but a green grass sod.*' 

" r WONDER what Daynham would do 
•^ without me ?" was John Smith's medita- 
tion, as he read John Daynham's note. 

Then came the longer letter which it had 
taken part of the night to write ; and then a^ 
scented, pasteboardy, coronetted note from 
Lady Mapleby, asking what they were to do I 
The young people had taken life so entirely 
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into their own hands; and there were things 
— ^not letters, they had been so little parted 
— ^bnt other things. They would arrange for 
all to be sent under cover to Mr. Smith ; and 
would he send a receipt, for there would be 
a list enclosed, which, perhaps, he would take 
the trouble of comparing with the contents 
of the sealed parcels. And really, neither 
Lord nor Lady Mapleby knew what they 
should do without Mr. Smith. It had been a 
time of most distracting excitement and an* 
xiety. But no one had had anything to do 
with it except the young people themselves. 
And then Lady Mapleby wondered if she 
might ask about dear Mr. Daynham. She 
always felt that she could never do otherwise 
than love him. 

So John Smith unsealed the packages, and 
counted out carved coral, and onyxes, gold 
bracelets and a miniature locket; Mrs. Dayn- 
ham's emeralds, newly set ; Sir Henry Smith's 
present of rubies and pearls ; a wonderful sil- 
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ver filagree fan; and — which made him start 
'- — ^the Daynham Venice point lace. 

He signed the receipt, and sent it to Lady 
Mapleby, with a very pleasant note. He told 
her that John Daynham was gone for five 
weeks — ^not more — and that when he came 
back he would have a shooting-party at Dove- 
cotes. He wished perfect happiness to all 
parties, without distinction or exception. He 
was going for ever to remember the agreeable 
terms on which, of late, he had found himself 
at their house; and his respect for Lord and 
Lady Mapleby could never suffer any dimi- 
nution. 

^^ A most sensible man," said Lord Mapleby, 
" and a thorough man of the world 1" 

^^I always liked Mr. Smith. He has great 
talent, though his name is not known in so- 
ciety as Sir Henry's is," said his lady. 

^^ Don't let there be any misunderstanding 
with Mrs. Daynham. I liked her." 

" Well, I hope not. But she is a proud, 
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self-confident, detertnined sort of woman. I 
hope she will take it qtiietlj ;" and Ladj Ma- 
pleby added — "rery fond of her son. Ahl 
how good a son he would have made to 

**Be content with the two boys who are 
our own. And don't despise Lord Ribchester." 
And he made her a very courtly bow, with a 
very eloquent smile on his noble fiwje. 

• " Oh ! I ought to be thankftil, I know," she 
said; *^and I shall be soon, no doubt. It is 

* 

very comforting to see Laura so perfectly 
happy. Do you observe," she said, half laugh- 
ing, "there does not seem to be a shadow of 
a thought of John Daynham left in her 
mind." 

" Quite correct. I have seen it with entire 
satisfaction." And the talk for that day was 
ended. 

All this time Lord Bibchester was at the 
Castle with his aunt, a terrified mourning 
widow -and mother. The death of her son 
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had come to her like a fright. It had etiinned 
her. The Dean had telegraphed to London 
for her nephew to come; and he had goiike 
down through the night, as he had told 
Laura he must do. When he got to the 
Castle, he found Mrs. Petty with Lady Bib- 
chester, and he entreated her to remain in 
the house. The solicitor of the family had 
gone to Lord Fitzpatrick's, and the church in 
the park was being draped in black. It was 
all a mere matter of business now. They 
were to bury their dead out of their sight,, 
with all becoming pomp ; and they would aU 
honour his memory, as most truly it deserved 
to be honoured; for though his years had, 
been few, his good deeds had been many, 
and every heart that had ever known Im% 
loved him. And this fact, as it came forc- 
ing itself in upon the mother's notice, com- 
£Drted her at last. Then, when the grave had 
been closed, and the marks of public mourning 
had been taken down» and whien the sun, one^ 
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sweet evening, was sinking in fields of golden 
glory to his rest, Lady Ribchester was per- 
suaded to take her nepheVs arm, and breathe 
the air on the terrace for a while. 

"Laurence," she said, "I would thank you 
for being so good and son-like to me, if I could 
— ^but I have not words for all that might 
truly be said to you. Yet, I feel it all very 
much." 

" I could not be anything else to you," he 
said, honestly enough. " And how could I do 
without you? I am not rich in relations, any 
more than you are. But I must tell you one 
thing, for fear you should hear it from anybody 
else. I am engaged to be married to Lady 
Laura Mapleby. It is a very odd story. It 
would not do for you to hear it first from 
anyone but me. Can you walk up and down 
here while I tell you f Oh I see ; there are 
the Dean and Mrs. Petty. If you don't ob- 
ject, I will tell it to them at the same 
time. It is so odd a story, so very odd, that 
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I am anxious to have the true version, and no 
other, told to my friends," 

So Lord Eibchester told his story, all of 
it — ^his own love of a year ago for the most 
captivating and capricious of beauties; his 
hearing of John Daynham's conduct to Ursula 
Ravenel, in that very house, from his cousin's 
friends ; his vexation ; his quick determination 
on the sudden change in his fortunes; the 
necessity for such immediate action, because 
the wedding-day was but a few hours oif. 
His success; Laura's surprise, love, cool cour- 
age, and prompt action ; and he told of John 
Daynham's message — ^the message which con- 
fessed his ill-usage of Miss Ravenel, which he 
had not told Lord Mapleby, but which^ he 
said, there, in the presence of Ursula's uncle, 
he thought it best to tell, because surely, it 
was for Daynham's good that his judgment 
of himself should be known in the right 
quarter. 

With so much to tell, had come very 
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much to think about, and plenty to discuss. 

"Have you fixed any time for your mar- 
riage ?" 

"We can't keep the wedding clothes wait- 
ing. We have opened the mouth of the 
world, and we will shut that mouth as soon 
as we can." 

This was all Lord Bibchester said to his 
Bimt. But it had the eflfect of hurrying all 
her arrangements. The Dean and Mr. Petty, 
and Eleanor, had been talking of going to 
the sea-side, and now Lady Bibchester talked 
of going with them. Would they let her? 
Then she would spend her winter in Brighton, 
and she should not be in anybody's way. 
She had always loved Laurence, and he had 
better make an end of this odd story. 

And after a few more days she told him of 
this plan, and the future got quickly settled. 
So Lord Bibchester rushed off to town to see 
Laura again, and to fix the wedding-day. 
They would be married quite privately-^all 
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like a secret, ydth only two little bride's- 
maids, her sister, and her niece, Alice Mal- 
mesby, and have nobody asked to the house. 

During the time of this visit, Lord Rib- 
chester met John Smith in the street. 
They stopped; they had known but little of 
each other, but they had many mutual friends. 

" Of course," said Lord Ribchester, " when 
we loved each other, and I was able to speak, 
I was not going to hold my tongue." 

" Of course," echoed John. 

" You, or Daynham, imder the same circum- 
stances, would have done the same thing." 

" / would, certainly, if I could have thought 
the lady worth having." 

" And I never had a doubt about that." 

<< Then all is right," said John Smith. 

" Has Daynham any letters of hers ?" 

"No. He wrote to her. She never wrote 
him more than a note of invitation. Her 
mother wrote to him." 

"You are quite sure." 
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"Yes; we Kved together. He had no 
isecrets. And, besides, he has told me. He 
had one or two things which, instructed by 
him, I have returned." 

" Where is he r 

"I don't know exactly. He will be back 
at Dovecotes next month." 

" I am very glad of that. I hope he won't 
be too much riled. In fact, as Laura would 
never have cared for him as she cares for me, 
he ought to be glad. And tell him so, if you 
can. It will be friendly, you know. Why," 
said Lord Ribchester, arguing the matter 
quite hotly, "why, bless your heart, do you 
think that, if I had not known that, I should 
have ventured upon her?" 

«I am entirely on your side," said John 
Smith; "and Daynham shall understand the 
thing just as you put it, if I can make him." 

So they parted, and the young man whom 
Fortune had favoured, walked away, well 
pleased to have spoken his mind. 
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John Smith went back to the packages. 
He put Tip the family jewelry in a parcel for 
Mrs. Daynham, and the old lace he directed 
to Lady Smith. All the newly-purchased 
things he deliberately sent to the city and 
sold, and placed the money to John's account. 
His brother had so disposed of his rubies and 
pearls, and given the money to his wife with 
merry laughter, and more words of pleasant- 
ness than were common with him. So he fol- 
lowed his example in respect of those other 
articles which John had bought for his idol ; 
and he, too, made gibes in his heart, and re- 
flections of mock merriment, which only were 
not uttered because he was lonely and had no 
audience. 

But one thing he put aside for his friend 
to keep — ^it was the ring with the ruby heart 
which he had once kissed with sweet and 
most grave devotion. But he did not kiss it 
now. He laughed, and flung it in the air 
and caught it^ first with one hand, then with 
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the other, and laughed again. "Poor Kttle 
humbug! Poor Kttle heart given here, given 
there, accepted, rejected, wept upon, scorned 
and got rid of. Poor little humbug I How 
many more deceits are you going through?" 
And so John Smith apostrophized the thing 
he had put his lips to with sweet awe for Ur- 
sula Ravenel's sake. 

But John Smith had been to see the boy 
at the pensioners that day, and had cross-ex- 
amined him in mental arithmetic, and put him 
through difficult spelling as they had walk- 
ed about together, in such quantity and with 
such success, as fco be rewarded with justice by 
the accustomed half-(»*own. And he had re- 
ceived a very proper and respectful letter 
from the woman who had so mercifully de- 
ceived him in his youth, proposing to go to 
Australia, in the company of a second husband, 
who was there making a fortune and keeping 
an Inn. Her only difficulty was her boy. 
She was a mother. In spite of all her folly 
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she loved the child, and hated leaving him. 
So John Smith had seen Mr. Hinohkins, and 
introduced him to the boy, and made Hinoh- 
kins imderstand that so clever a head would 
in a year or two do credit to the Australian 
world; and that during that two years the 
Institution stood to him in loeo parentis. He 
had learnt, too, that the ^^late Captain's 
fitmily" were willing to give the trousseau to 
the future Mrs. Hinchkins ; and if he would 
only, as an early friend, have an eye upon 
her hoy, she would gladly take up with a new 
husband and a life elsewhere. So, altogether, 
it had been a red day in the calendar of John 
Smith's life ; and he made merry over the 
contrast of his own &te and his Mend's. 

"Daynham will not go through ten years 
of begging letters and agonizing reminders 
of that day of days under the hawthorn, 
when our mutual vows, &c.— bah!" cried 
John Smith. ^^And 1 was always an honest 
fellow, and yet I am quite . ashamed of those 
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days. And he was not honest. I wonder if 
Fate or Fortune could ever go mad, and 
give me Drsnla Kavenell Was I bom to be 
steady and true, and lonely and unlucky?—*- 
and was he bom to get the best of all 
things, in spite of the worst that he can 
dor 

fle thought so highly of Ursula, that he 
could not comprehend how a man who had 
once left her could go back to her again; 
yet he knew that John would. But when he 
thought of Ursula, he was quite puzzled. He 
brought back in review before his mind every 
particular of that visit to Ravenel Court, 
when he had told her that his Mend was a 
traitor. There lay the ring she had taken 
from her hand. With a face like marble, 
and a voice of such trouble as he could 
never forget, she had spoken to him, and 
looked in his face with a strange, yet admir- 
able courage. Could a woman marry a man 
who had made her suffer all tluU? Would a 
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man be wise to return to one to whom he had 
caused such anguish? 

**I can't get over the feeling that to make 
fiiends and get married would be very un- 
dignified. On the other hand, surely, no 
greater proof of love could be given ? I 
wish I could make sure of what they would 
do," sighed John, there, all by himself in the 
place which felt strangely lonely deserted by 
that troublesome, much-expecting friend, Mr. 
Daynham. 

Then there came a letter to Ravenel Court, 
and the letter was firom the Dean to his sis- 
ter. All that Lord Bibchester had said was 
repeated there. He supposed, of course, that 
it was all true about the past love passages 
between Mr. Daynham and his niece ; and 
then came the mention of that message sent 
by John Daynham to Lord Ribchester, in 
which there was mention of Ursula's name, 
and of his desertion of her, and also of the 
punishment he said that he had deserved. 
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Mr. Bavenel laughed, and liis wife looked 
frightened. 

"Ought we to show thia to Ursula? How 
little we ever thought that the tale would 
spread far and wide in this way 1 I think 
Ursula had better not know how John has 
judged himself." 

" We have never had secrets, " said Mr. 
Ravenel. 

"Then what are we to do?" 

"I will drive you to Sandycombe to-day, 
and we can take the letter with us." 

And this was done. Mr. Bavenel took his 
daughter out into the cornfield, which had 
just been reaped, and where the gleaners 
were at work. There, on a seat beneath a 
huge holly's comforting shade, they rested 
in great mutual happiness; and Mr. Bavenel, 
holding the letter, with his child leaning on 
his arm, told her to read it. 

"Aloud?" she asked. 

"As you please." 
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So she began to read aloud, and she never 
faltered for a moment — somehow she always 
felt fiill of strength when by her father's 
side. Her face was bright with blushes, but 
she knew neither grief nor shame. 

"I confess," said Mr. Kavenel, "that I like 
him the better for it." 

"It will always be pleasant to like him," 
she said. And then, in spite of the tears 
of a few days before, she thought to herself 
that she was never going to marry Mr. Dayn- 
ham. "Father, Sir Humphrey Fyners asked 
me the other day to be his wife." 

"Well, what did you say?" 

"I said ' Don't r and he said that 1 

don't know what he said." 

" Oh I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ALL ALIVE. 



'^I cannot fight upop this argument, 
It is too starred a subject for mj sword." 

Shakespeare. 

TITRS. DAYNHAM was very angry. And 
-"-*• people are none the less angry in then- 
hearts because they have no people with whom 
they can honestly go to war. 

If she were to reproach Lady Laura, that 
brilliant young woman would only inquire 
tenderly after Miss Ravenel; if she poured 
forth her vexed soul to Lady Mapleby, that 
excellent mother would only condole with 
her because such conduct was worse in a man 
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than a woman. Every enemy was protected 
behind this story of John and Ursula ; and for 
that jBrst act of inhuman interference, as she 
now called it, she was being punished before 
all the world. There was only one person 
with whom she had an indisputable right to 
be vexed, and that seemed to be too ridicul- 
ous — it was Mr. Ravenel, who had been in the 
wrong, and with him lay the begiuDings of 
evil. Why had he not sooner begun to give 
up that farmer-like Kfe ; why had he not built 
the new farm-houses at old Parmintor, and 
at Ravenel five years ago; and added to his 
house, and disentombed his pictm*es and books, 
and Parmintor plate — she would never have 
objected to John's marrying Ursula if she had 
only known sooner that he was rich, and that 
Raymond Perrin was to go out of the country, 
and grow into a great man with such sur- 
prising speed. 

Once in angry woman-like vexation, she 
poured it all out to Mr. Ravenel, who heard her 

VOL. m. F 
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spasmodic utterances, between fits of sobbing 
griet in perfect silence. 

Then she begged his pardon, and promised 
never to betray her broken-down wretched- 
ness in that manner any more. But he was 
her oldest friend ; she had not been able to dis- 
guise her regrets from him, vain though they 
were, and would probably ever be. 

When she had ceased he had said, 

"Let us talk it out together. Times and 
seasons are not i^ our hands. Ursula was but 
just reaching womanhood. I had long had 
my own place in the world; I knew that I 
might have something to consider as to mak- 
ing the right place for my daughter. Had 
you consented, as I told you at the time, it 
would have been done. I did more than tell 
you. I prayed, I entreated, I promised, I 
bribed. Do you remember it ?" 

She bowed her head. 
, " Don't blame me now," she said. 

" No, my dear friend. Only, for my daugh- 
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ter's sake I thank God that, on that day, at 
least at that moment, I was humble when 
you were proud. I knew John best. I knew 
that he was made up of good gifts, but that 
they had never been bound together, and 
brought, by the discipline of self-dependance, 
into working use. He had only been brought 
up to obey you." 

" It was not a bad rearing," she. said. 

"No. But his rearing was over. He was 
five-and-twenty. It was you who were to 
blame. You made a demand upon him which 
he could not meet, except by loss of self- 
respect. A man is a TnanT he exclaimed. 
"And when a man has been worked upon to 
be less than himself he has been sent forth on 
the ocean of life in a shattered boat. Do you 
think such a one can make the voyage with- 
out loss? But dry your tears. John will 
come safe to land, yet. And he has inherited 
that greatness — ^" and the hard-spoken, honest 
old friend looked with such undisguised admir- 

f2 
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ation at the complaining woman, that she 
smiled under his gaze — "he has inherited 
those good gifts that stand by a man, and 
make him better for being beaten, no matter 
how sharply he has felt his blows." 

" Thank you/' she said, as she took his 
hand. " I think you always did me good, Mr. 
Ravenel." 

And so he . did. And if she could have kept 
herself out of temptation, Mrs. Daynham would 
have got back rest and peace. But she had 
not the spirit that accepts trouble; she could 
hardly help wrestling with events, and fight- 
ing with life. She did wish by some means 
to pour shame on the house of Mapleby. 
She did long to take her place in the world, and, 
meeting them &ce to face, in the sight 
of all men, show to the assembled earth that 
she was above the reach of injury. She 
knew that she had been watched as a woman 
who had striven; desired, determined, and 
succeeded. She had heard the echoes repeat. 
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" Poor Mrs. Daynham !" and the spirit of de- 
fiance was growing very strong in this wo- 
man's heart. Oh, that she could defy Lady 
Maplebyl It was Lady Mapleby who had 
beguiled John; it was all her doing, with 
her pretended affiectations of motherly interest 
in another woman's handsome son. If she could 
only make the world cry Poor Lord and Lady 
Mapleby ! with more little girls to marry, and the 
terrible burthen of boys growing into men and 
to be put out in life, weighing on them in their 
coming age ! 

But there is so little that a woman can do. 
If she wants to go forth and win anything, ho\<r- 
ever small, there are so few tools suited to her 
powers. If she would conquer, where are the 
weapons that may suit her hand ? Then came 
the whisper of some evil angel — " Money." 

Yes ; it was with money that she might smite 
her foe. The Maplebys, though high in the 
world, and lucky too, were poor — very poor, for 
people who had a place to keep ; poorer than 
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she had known of, till such matters had had to 
be discussed with her ; and she had felt that 
Lady Mapleby had been a little ashamed of it. 
But she would go again into the money market, 
and buy and sell and get gains. She would 
do it as she had done it before, through that 
wise, keen, larseeing Mr.Grey Garret, with whom 
she had again renewed her acquaintance. 

She regretted that she had ever taken Mr. 
Bavenel's advice, and held her hand when she 
had done her work. Done her work! Her 
work would never be done till she had made 
John a millionaire, and if he married Ursula and 
secured the Bavenel riches for his own, all the 
better; she would meet Lady Mapleby and 
accuse her to all the world of having made her 
son a traitor. And she would take credit from 
that greattribunalfor havingrestored him to hon- 
our and happiness, and endowed him with more 
wealth than she had ever promised, or spoken 

ot 
And so in her anger she grew strong in an 
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evil way, and kept Her secret. She returned to 
her old life, and was cheerful and without com- 
plaints. She wore a happy countenance at Deer- 
hurst, and caressed back the smiles to Mrs. 
Ernest's face* She became the subject of con- 
versation, and everybody in their remarks 
praised her. Once more this woman had work 
to do, once more she had an end in view. It 
was not a good end, as it once had been ; but it 
took her out of herself and raised her up (r6m 
sorrowful self-contemplation. She grew bright, 
and recovered her powers of pleasing j she went 
out of her ordinary ways to do popular things, 
and she was again among the poor people, doing 
good and gaining blessings. People said that 
Mrs. Daynham was herself again ; and the words 
were truer than they thought. 

Up in London the spirit of speculation was 
alive, and John Smith was in the midst of it.. 
People's eyes were fixed on Australia, on gold 
fields of the earth really, as well as of the world 
of hope and speculation. 
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He stopped suddenly one day on seeing just 
before him that George Reeves who knew 
Australia so well, who had lived there, and was 
now engaged in vast and successful trading 
speculations with that part of the world. They 
spoke very cordially to each other. 

" I am glad to see you," said Smith, " and I 
have, a question to ask. Did you ever know a 
man called Hinchkins ?" 

" Yes ; a very prosperous man in one of the 
best callings — an Innkeeper. He is in England ; 
I saw him yesterday; he is going to be married." 

"Exactly so," said John. "It is not any 
business of mine, but I have known his in- 
tended wife, Mrs. Emery, nearly all my life. 
I am glad to hear a good account of Mr. 
Hinchkins." 

"He is a safe man, and I hope she is a 
good investment. She has a trifle of money, 
too, I hear, and education. If she is a steady 
body, she will do for the colony, and like the 
life there." 
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Then they talked of all that was going on ; 
and Mr. Reeves spoke of what he and Mr. 
Perrin, and his nephew, were doing. 

«I want a steady, high-prindpled, well- 
conditioned man," he said, "who will go out 
as supercargo in a vessel of ours. I could 
put a good man in the way of a good for- 
tune." Then he wrote an address for John 
Smith. " If you can get steadiness and abil- 
ity for the thing we want, let me know." 

"You think things are highly prosperous?" 

" So very high does everything stand, that 
it can't remain so for ever. There is a sal6 
for every sort of manufactured article — from 
Dutch dolls to damask table-cloths in the 
line of luxuries ; and there is nothing useful 
made upon earth that will not find five times 
its value there. That will go on for a time. 
Everything is red-hot. I am come home be- 
cause it answers better to me during this 
time to sell there and buy here." 

"Shall you go out again!" 
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"Yes, I hope. Therey there is breathing- 
room and elbow-room; and the years I have 
lived there have made me a thorough colonist 
to the heart's core," 

So they parted -with friendly words; and 
John' was very glad, for Mrs. Emery's sake, 
that Mr. Hinchkins was the right sort of 
man. 

Sir Henry Smith had remained in London 
for the present, absorbed in his pursuits. 
Only Mrs. Daynham had gone down to Dove- 
cotes. Lady Smith had no objection at all 
to remaining on in town with her husband, 
and she had plenty of reasons to give to 
John Smith for the wisdom of this decision. 
Sir Henry had offered to her, as the weather 
was so hot, to go down to Daynham with 
Hector* But the boy was very well, and she 
was determined not to run away. It was 
quite right for her mother to go, but for her- 
selfi she quite courted publicity. 

"The season is late this year; London is 
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BtiU fall," she said. "I am going every- 
where; and when people look as if they 
would like to talk of John, I always encour- 
age it. I say that it was such a very bad 
match for him — so evidently against his 
interests in all ways — she being so smart, 
and so thoroughly a creature of the world; 
so expensive, and so very poor! — we must not 
be expected to grieve." 

Lady Smith looked sublimely condescend- 
ing, and her brother-in-law laughed. 

^^ It's no use making a fuss about anything. 
And in this world, if anything goes wrong, 
the wisest thing is to say you like it. Peo- 
ple are such babies — ^they really are — ^you are 
sure to be believed." 

"But the drollery lies in the suggestions 
of eflfrontery being really the maxims of 
truth," said John, stiU laughing. 

*' Well, you know, if it comes to a question 
of morals, that's lucky. But I always treat 
the affair as a deliverance. And so, with the 
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most perfect sincerity, does Sir Henry. He 
always did so admire Ursula." 

Here John Smith felt a twinge. Was it 
really to be Ursula? 

"And," went on Lady Smith, "poor little 
Laura was just the kind of person he parti- 
cularly disliked. Of course," she continued, in 
a style of the utmost sincerity — " of course, I 
congratulate Lord Ribchester. The doing of 
all that only strengthens my case as to John. 
Lord Ribchester is a thoroughly idle man; it 
belongs to him to be so. He has no intellec- 
tual pursuits, and but scant education, I fancy 
— just as unlike John as possible. Reading, 
thinking, considerable energy, and such great 
powers of self-government as he has shown 
lately, make John a very superior character, 
and one who could never have been happy 
tnth a fluttering little creature whose very 
life was to be admired. I said it all to 
poor Lady Holt at Mrs. Benridge's ball; and 
she was quite relieved, I really think. I know 
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she said it all to her mother again, for I saw 
it in Lady Mapleb/s face ; and when I talked 
to Lady Mapleby, I broached the subject at 
once. I wish yon could have seen her when 
I said I thought that they might both thank 
Lord Ribchester for delivering them from a 
life of great trial. When she spoke of John's 
disappointment, I said I had always felt that 
John had drifted into danger, because he had 
so enjoyed her society. When I said, • He 
did not think of Lady Laura at first, did 
he I' it was clear that 1 iad triumphed. I 
think the hit was harder than I knew of. I 
do believe that John was taken in. But he 
is so generous, and so honourable, he will 
never confess." 

So life went on till John came back; apd 
on his return he was rapturously received by 
Clara. 

" She is a capital, good sister," said John 
Daynham; and John Smith said "yes" from 
his heart. 
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Sir Henry welcomed John Daynham, and 
made his brother spend every spare moment 
with them. Sir Henry was amusingly alive 
to the " entanglement the women had made," 
and he very much enjoyed his wife's aston- 
ishing frankness. He looked on as a most 

« 

amused spectator, and heard all that had 
been said, and all that had been answered, 
with an attention that no other social inter- 
est, great or small, had ever before been fa-? 
voured with. 

"And, after all," he said, with his small 
eyes enlarging into a surprised smile, **Lady 
Smith is very angry in her heart — oh ! very 
angry indeed I" At which he laughed hearti- 
ly, till John Smith laughed too. 

But when John Daynham appeared among 
them, with no mark of a bruised heart or a 
disappointed life, Lady Smith ^ thought that 
it was not worth while to cherish any more 
toger 

"I had expected," she said, "some sighing 
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— some Bhow of wounds unhealed— where are 
they gone?" 

"I don't know. I was neve,r more right 
in my life." 

"And has memory no twinges?" 

"Blown away at Biaritz." 

"I am so gladr 

"Well, Clara, so am I." 

And this was true. John Daynham was 
free, and he could not help being thaiikful. 
His heart was light with the fresh feeling of 
new independent Hfe, and his blood flowed 
more happily through his veins for knowing 
that the ftiture was his own once more. 
Then, too, he knew another thing — ^that 
there was no crime in loving Ursula Ravenel. 
And he thought within himself that his love 
was worth having now. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CONSIDERATION. 



*' Oh ! all my bliss was in our loye ; but now 
I may not taste it ; — some deep energy 
Compels me to choose hunger. Dear, farewell !'* 

Spanish Gipsy. 

TT may be supposed that John had had at 
•*- Biaritz and elsewhere sufficient time for 
Belf-examination, as he had certainly 'had the 
opportunity. He had felt like one escaped 
from some enchantment. The spell was bro- 
ken — the man was delivered. He was again 
a free agent. He could dare to do as he 
pleased; and his pleasure was to hope to 
get back to the old blessings — to the life at 
Dovecotes, and the love of Ursula Ravenel. 
Would Ursula marry him nowt 
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In his new heart of hope John Daynham 
argued the case out well. But then he pos- 
sessed great advantages in that knowledge 
of himself^ which had made him end by de- 
ciding that he was worth having now. He 
knew that all through he had loved Ursula 
so well, that he had had by strong discipline 
to reduce himself to obedience, and to surn 
render himself a prisoner to his sense of hon- 
our, in order to give Lady Laura the wor- 
ship that had became her due. All the ad- 
miration he had felt for Lady Laura had 
been less than love — all the fascination that 
she had exercised over him had only en- 
slaved him. He had been dazzled, and 
caged, and kept, but he had never had 
towards her such honest thoughts, or pro- 
mised her such solemn worship, as he had 
spoken of when he had, on that memorable 
evening, asked to many Ursula. His whole 
engagement to Lady Laura had been a time 
of chains, slavery, and suffering. He had 

VOL. III. G 
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bought her at the price of honour and self- 
respect, and he had repented his bargain. 
He had wished that he had never seen her, 
and he had been utterly unable to put the 
wish aside ; but he knew that he had behaved 
well. To suflfer, to keep silence, and, at great 
cost, to determine to be faithful in thought 
and word, had had the effect of rapidly per- 
fecting his character. He did not say that of 

himself, in his self-examinations ; but he knew 

« 

that the discipline had been severe, and that 
it had made a better man of him. If he 
could succeed in making Ursula understand 
all this, — and he would try, — ^he should be 
happy again; even more happy than he had 
ever been. And so he said, when he thought 
of Ursula, 

" I am worth having now." 

But he was in no hurry. He was in Lon- 
don with his sister and her husband, and he 
did not intend to appear at Dovecotes im- 
mediately. 
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His mother wrote to him, but she never 
pressed to see him ; she was fall of business, 
and she was flushed with the excitement of 
a great success. She and Mr. Grey Garret 
were in frequent commimication. Her mar- 
vellous acuteness and courage were as admir- 
able as in old days. She had bought and 
sold, and realized large sums, by selling at a 
profit before she had had to pay. And the 
money came in without, on her part, the pro- 
duction of a pound. 

The time was favourable to this sort of 
speculation, and Mr. Grey Garret rubbed up 
his grey hair, and said that she had always 
had the gift of prescience, and no end of luck. 

Mrs. Daynham told no one. Between each 
transaction she paused to take breath, — ^to 
think, study, observe, calculate; then once 
more the operation was performed, and " Done 
the trick again I" was Mr. Grey Garret's ob- 
servation — '*but upon my life she makes me 
tremble." 

g2 
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So it went on. It was like something mir- 
aculous to see how, when an opportunity came, 
Mrs. Daynham seized on it at the right mo- 
ment, and went on to success. She risked 
much, of course, but she was not dishonest. 
She had a good property. K she liked to 
risk all she possessed, she might do so. She 
would never go beyond what she could pay. 
So she said to herself — ^and within these limits 
she made her calculations ; but she never ex- 
pected to get wrong; and she had increased 
her means so considerably, that she could af- 
ford to be a loser. Yet, in her heart, she had 
no fears. It was her birthright to suc- 
ceed. She was always clear-headed ; she was 
never in a hurry, and never elated; her pulse 
would scarcely have been quickened by any 
amount of success. She was that singular, 
concentrated, self-possessed sort of character. 
It was in a lull of this — to any other per- 
son, tempestuous life, when the great sea of 
speculation was quiet for a while, that she 
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welcomed Sir Henry and his wife and their 
boy at Daynham, and gladly saw her own^ 
son within her home once more. 

She gave him an exultant welcome. All 
the neighbourhood, knew that she thought he 
had had an escape from a very bad match | 
and all the w^orld had been a good deal 
astonished by so unexpected a revelation— 
and yet they had felt its truth, and one and 
all had acquiesced in her opinion. 

When John arrived he found himself, n6t 
a little to his surprise, and very agreeably to 
his feelings, in an atmosphere of congratula* 
tions. Not that anybody actually spoke words 
that could be so interpreted ; but' then there 
are other methods of conveying thoughts, and 
John Daynham had no difficulty in under- 
standing his position, and no scruple what- 
ever in accepting it. 

" Well," said Mr. Ravenel, " we have not 
shot down all the birds ;. and. if you are here 
this winter, you must take your sport on 
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the Parmintor flats. I think of redeeming 
some of that land. The snipes wiU not like 
it; you mnst therefore get them when you 
can." 

John thanked him. '^But I am going 
abroad perhaps this winter. I can't stay 
here and do nothing. There is but one thing 
that could fix me here. Without that, I can't 
&ce the old scenes for long at a time." 

"Are you thinking of Ursula?" asked 
Mr. Bavenel. " If you are, try to take advice. 
Go, now — go, and think the matter well 
through. I doubt your being happy with her, 
John." 

"I should never have been happy without 
her." 

" Do you say that I" 

"Yes ; I hope I should have behaved well. 
But I knew from the moment of the first &lse 
step that I had to give up happiness. So I 
g^ve it up. That was my punishment. But 
I must try again, unless you forUd me." 
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" And if I forbid you '' 

" I shall obey you. I don't come as a man 
who deserves anything. But 1 do ask leave, 
and crave of you the opportunity to g€ft Ur- 
sula's love ouce more.' 

They walked on together through the path 
in the turnip-field towards the sloping wood 
beyond them, and for a few minutes neither 
spoke. At last Mr. Bavenel said, 

" You shall be welcome at the house. I will 
tell her mother to welcome you. Don't 
press yourself beyond your welcome. I 
leave that to your honour. The girl is not 
going to be influenced by either of us. She 

has gone through a desperate trial " He 

spoke with even angry force, and John felt 
the tone of his voice as if it pierced him, and 
he was ashamed, too, as he heard the words — 
" If she likes to heal her heart your way, she 
can. When a woman like my child loves — 
loves as she loved you, she may find her hap- 
piness in forgiveness ; her natural triumph too. 
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perhaps, in your return to her — I can't tell. 
Just because I cannot tell, I will not stand 
in your way." 

Then Mr. Ravenel stopped, and looked 
round at John Daynham, observing him from 
head to foot, and looking into his face, as if 
he would make sure of his sincerity — "You 
ought to be an honest man," he said. 

"I was always honest; but I was scarcely 
a man. It is a humiliating confession, and 
my age contradicts it. I risked and lost, 
like a boy ; but when I suffered and repented, 
I did it as a man." 

Then Mr. Ravenel remembered what he had 
himself said to Mrs. Daynham when they 
had last talked of John; and he remembered 
that he had said this very same thing, only 
in more reproving words. So he bade the 
young man good-bye, taking the path down 
the field to Ravenel, and only saying, " Then, 
as to our house, and ourselves, you are free." 

And John Daynham. strolled on to tiie 
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copse, and walked to old Parmintor, and 
home by Daynham. Through all the time he 
thought of Ursula, and he longed to be hen 
lover again. There seemed to be a welcome, 
in every corner of the well-remembered way 
where they had wandered in childhood toge- 
ther; when they had gone round their little 
world on ponies, or driving their little double- 
seated donkey-carnage, with no thought be- 
yond the happy hour, all loving and beloved.. 
It did the strong man good to get back to 
the old memories, and to the thought of the; 
good child-life when Ursula's reign had begun: 
in hii3 heart, with a power that had never 
ceased. And he said that it never couli 
cease, and that it must win her at last. 

So he went to Ravenel, and he got plea- 
sant welcomes there. There was nothing in 
Ursula's manner either to encourage or to 
discourage. She took his coming as a mat^ 
ter of course, and he did not know wliat to. 
make of that. 



i 
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He oiled l»r ^Uraok,'* as he haid dcMie in 
tte <dd dftj8» and she made no remaik; bat 
he fismd fliat he oonld nevo- anocecd in be- 
ing akne with her. 

Ab to other people, he had certainly got 
faac^ to hk own old places He had "^little 
tea" widi Lad^ ^I^utj, and he ooold not de- 
tect the amaDeBt change in her manner; as 
to HiB. Denya and die Heib»tB| he thought 
ibey were kinder tiian eret^ And tine waa 
tnie. It waa ihe conaeqnoMse of what evety- 
bod J was Ceding and saying — that he waa ao 
wonderfiilly improTed. 

He bad e:qpected his fiienda at Deeihnnt 
to be a little ahy with him; but they were 
not. Maiy congratolated him; Sir UmA 
joined her. Maiy bad mat the state ci cap- 
tivity in wfaidi his tyrant had k^t him, and 
she had also seen Us forbearance and gentle- 
ness ; they had talked him over at Deerfaorst, 
and forgiven him, feeling that his punishment 
would be sufficient without any interference 
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of theirs ; so he had received a friendly wel-- 
come, and he was very glad of it. He had 
only Ursula to overcome now — only Ursula 1 
He was sure that he had not an enemy, 
even if he was not able to reckon on very 
active friends. But he trusted to the memory 
of the happy past, and to the truth which 
he was sure she had come to — that truth, as 
to his having had to fight manfiilly against 
his love for her, in order to be faithful to the 
demands of honour. 

So the meeting of many friends had oc- 
curred at Dovecotes, and they were now 
alone again; and the newspapers had an- 
nounced, with due respect, the marriage 
of Lord Ribchester and Lady Laura Ma- 
pleby. The world also were told how the 
Dowager Marchioness had gone to the sear 
side with Miss Grant, and the Dean of Rib- 
chester, and Mrs. Petty. Also Ursula had 
heard from Mrs. Ernest that Sir Humphrey 
Fyners had been ordered to Dublin witli his 
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regiment ; and Athanasia was in London with 
an old relative, from whose house she would 
he married towards the end of the month. 
Ursula had been asked to be her bridesmaid ; 
and Mrs. Ernest had proposed to take her 
with her to town for the wedding, which 
was to be, for her sake, perfectly quiet. 

" I am not going to the church with them," 
explained Mrs. Ernest; "but I am so thank- 
ful for the marriage, and for their consenting 
to live here, that I must be on the spot. I 
shall only be absent four days. Let me take 
you, and then come back and stay with me." 

But Ursula had refused. 

"1 had rather not. I can't, because of Sir 
Humphrey." 

'* He will be at the wedding. He gives her 
away." 

"And I can't be the bridesmaid." 

"Then Eleanor Grant will. And perhaps 
she will come back with me." 

So Eleanor had been written, to, and she 
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had given her consent to both arrangements. 
And Mrs. Ernest did not know what to think 
about Ursula and Sir Humphrey. 

But the time was coming which John Dayn- 
ham had fixed upon as the best in which to 
tell his story, and to ask to be admitted, as 
in old times, as a lover at Ravenel. 

Whto Mrs. Ernest and Sir Mark were gone^ 
when the news had come back that Athana* 
sia was married, when the thoughts of win^ 
ning and wedding were in everybody's mind, 
John Daynham went to Ravenel, and got his 
interview with Ursula. 

He went to her where she was sitting 
in Elijah's parlour, and where her mother 
had directed him to go ; for he had made 
his appeal to the mother first, '*^Give us 
back the old days," he had pleaded, as he 
looked at her with all his mother's beauty in 
his face, now joined to the strength that so 
well became his manhood. 

" I have nothing to say, John," she answerr 
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ed. "1 have only to remember that you once 
struck at her happiness so as to lay her 
strength low, and oblige me to tend her like 
«ui infant. I don't know where she got the 
power to get back into life, and be so calm 
again. But it changed her. Give back the 
old days? Why, it is like asking for last 
year. The thing has been suffered; the trial 
has been borne, and outhved, and got over. 
I really cannot tell what -Ursula may say. I 
cannot guess at what amount of power you 
may still have over her. She is in Elijah's 
parlour. You had better go and see." 

She had got a great box of her father's 
papers by her side, and she was sorting the 
letters by years, and tying them in packets. 
She grew very red when John came in, and 
she got up to meet him. Then he sat down 
by her side and told his story. He began it 
from the beginning, and she never interrupted 
him. She took note of his manner, and of 
every expression. He was long, and delayed 
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himself in the recital, making the best of his 
blunder, and the most of his love; yet nev«r 
saying anything evil of other people, and tak- 
ing aU blame upon himself. 

She felt so weary in her heart. She thought 
she would hurry him once. But then Justice 
told her that John ought to be heard. That 
if he were allowed to speak at all he had a 
right to say as much as he liked. So she 
listened, growing pale, and getting red, and 
murmuring little words sometimes to signify 
that she entirely understood. But when John 
did come to the end, with the strongest pro- 
testions of affection; when he besought her 
to believe in his love, and to have mercy 
on him; when he promised her to be the 
best of husbands, and a lover to his dying 
day; when he said that he should leave 
home and country if she woidd not consent, 
and that not even love and duty to his mo- 
ther could reconcile him to Daynham or Dove- 
cotes without her by his side — ^then she 
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rose up9 and held fast by the table, and 
said, 

« Ohl stop, John— stop 1" 

"Why?" 

*' Becanse we are never going to be married. 
No, never ; and I know it." 

" Ursula 1" 

** No, never, John ; never." 

Then he burst forth into mighty pleading ; 
speaking low, but fetst, and with uncontroll- 
able feeling. He even told her that the re- 
membrance of their lives together formed a 
tie that it would be cruel to break, and 
such aB no other man could possess. He 
spoke of his trials, and the love that had 
siurvived them all ; and she listened in a 
drooping attitude, still holding fast by the 
table, with her eyes shut. She heard him, 
and she was inquiring of herself with a 
searching examination if this thing could be 
done. 

" You have not lost aU love for me, Ursula f ' 
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"No, I love you; and, in some way or 
oth^^ I suppose I shall always love you." 

" And / love you with the love that begeta 
love. Whatever my fetults have been, I have 
loved you only too well. And I love you 
this hour with the truest devotion. That is 
not boyish language now* Ursula. / love 
you. Is there anything that you can have 
better than love? You say you love me. 
Is there anything that you can give more 
than love f' 

"Yes, John," she med, for she knew that 
she imderstood herself now — "yes, /aiVi. 
This is what I mean — ^I could marry a man 
if I had faith in him. I should know that 
love must follow. But what is the use of- 
love without faith? I know that in common 
cases, to say that you give love means that 
you give both. But jgo, have taken our case 
out of all coQiQ)on experience. A forgiven 
love, would Qiake but a sad husband to me. 
I may be meanH»pirited and narrow-minded ; 

VOL, in. H 
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you must think me what you like ; but 1 
ought to know myself, and I think I do. I 
shall go on all my life loving you in some 
sort of way, such as shall do no one any 
harm; but if I married you, I should fear, 
suspect, repiember — ^all because I have suffer- 
ed, and it was you who made me suffer. 
Take the quiet, well-wishing love that I can- 
not get out of, because it has been the habit 
of all my whole life, but ask some other 
woman to be your wife. Go now, John — 
oh ! don't speak to me again ! Go I — go ! 
How could I bear to feel, as to my husband, 
that he had given me more pain than all the 
pangs put together that life, has ever brought 
to me? How could I bear to compare all 
bodily anguish with that woe, that took the 
life out of my limbs, and almost the reason 
from my brain f It is of no u^e speaking to 
me. I could not bear to have such memo- 
ries of my husband. I so loved and tn^ted 
you — I was so shocked ftnd broken Go 
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now, John ; I could never forget. It is not 
that I do not forgive it all, but it is because 
I can't forget." 

Then John, who had had his eyes on her 
face all the long time in which she had been 
speaking, knew that success was denied to 
him. He knew, too, how she had loved him 
once — ^he knew, alas! how much he had lost. 
It was the most melancholy knowledge that 
could possibly come to him. And she was 
right. He could not dispute her decision, for 
she was right. He turned round to go ; but 
she came after him, with her hand stretched 
out, and a face full of pleading. He took 
her hand. 

"Good-bye now. Must I never speak 
again I" 

" Speak to some one else — the sooner the 
better. But let me alone, John — dear John, 
good-bye." 

He was not the least deceived by either 
her words or manner. He knew that she 

h2 
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would alwayg, as she said, love him in a 
way; but as a lover never more — ^that bless- 
ing was gone. 

^^ Two paces off they stood, and silently 
Looked at each other. Was it well to speak ? 
Gould speech be clearer, stronger, tell them more, 
Than that long gaze of their renouncing loire?" 

So John Daynbam left the room without 
another word; and as he was going from the 
house, he saw Mrs. Ravenel, who came out 
to speak to him. But he could not speak. 
He dropped his head upon her shoulder for a 
moment, and then kissed the hand that he 
had clasped in his own. 

"Oh I my dear!" she said. "There, go. 
ril tell Mr. Ravenel. It is of no use to say 
anything to you now." 

She had led him to the door, and he passed 
out quickly and silently. She stood still, 
good little mother, and watched him out of 
sight. Then she went into Elijah's parlour, 
and fluttered up in a strange sort of agita- 
tion to Ursula. 
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" My dear child ! — ^my darling !" 

"Yes, mother, I had to go through it. I 
have always known that it would come. 
You know we shall always love John Dayn- 
ham, but I could not be his wife." 

They looked out of the window, and caught 
sight of the written names upon the glass. 
Ursula put her finger on the name of Atha- 
nasia Ravenel. 

"Father once said that people seldom mar- 
ried their first loves. It is evident that hie 
was right." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I 

LADY BOSWORTH AT HOBIE. 

^' All the current of my being sets to thee/^ 

Loeksley Hall. 

1T7HEN Athanasia came back to Deerhurst 
' ^ as Sir Mark Bosworth's wife, she re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome, with the often- 
repeated declaration that they were "made 
for each other." And another judgment went 
forth, which was equally excellent: "It will 
do Mrs. Ernest good," said the people; and 
so it did. 

When Mary came back from London, bring- 
ing Eleanor Grant with her, she was bright 
in face and cheerfiil in manner; she had 
plenty to talk about, and she spoke on all 
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that had given her pleasure with the interest 
of youth. She received calls of congratula- 
tion, and she enjoyed being congratulated. 

Eleanor Grant, too, was criticised, and pro- 
nounced to be most charming and agreeable 
— even more so than ever. It was quite evi- 
dent that her mother's marriage had been $, 
very happy thing for her — and how she ad- 
mired the Dean I 

But one great element of agreeability lay 
in an advantage that Eleanor possessed, and 
which was Eleanor's exclusive property — ^it 
lay in the fact that she had seen the young 
Marchioness — she had been to the Castle, and 
beheld Lady Ribchester. 

"Let me assure you," said Eleanor very 
gravely, " that Lady Ribchester is one of the 
most charming people in the world. That 
she would have been the plague of every- 
body's life, and ended by fretting herself into 
the grave if she had married Mr. Daynham, 
nobody can doubt, who ever saw them to- 
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gether long eiK>iigh to make observations ; but 
now — ^now it is altogether different." 

"But how is it different I" asked Mrs. 
Ernest, having her friends from St. Antin's, 
and Ursula, who was staying at Deerhurst 
for a few days, as audience. "In what is 
Lady Laura changed f 

"LAdy Laura! There is not a remnant 
left of that individual. Are you sure that 
you all of yott remember her ? Yes 1 Frisk- 
ing, flashing, flirting — ' all things by turns, and 
nothing long' — a tyrant one minute, an obse- 
quious slave the next. Now a tigress — ^then 
a tut^tle-dove I I wonder if I ever could dis- 
like anybody again as I disliked Lady Laura. 
It is a mercy vouchsafed to my moral cha- 
racter — I admire Lady Ribchester extremely." 

"Then you have changed your mind since 
I was at the Deanery?" said Ursula. 

" No ; my perceptions are as perfect as they 
always were," said Eleanor, without caring for 
the smiles on the faces of her listeners; "it 
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is wedded life that has changed Laura* She 
is somebody else. She is 8o beautiful, and 
she is quiet — ^indeed, full of a most agreeable 
repose; self-possessed and dignified in a way 
that is really delightfu}. There was no affec- 
tation, no pretension; she was natural, wo- 
manly, and very friendly. My mother was 
astonished, the Dean was delighted ; and^ as 
it is my nature to be honest, I make haste 
to confess that Lady Bibchester does honour 
to her station, is evidently a happy wife, and 
certainly a credit to her husband." 

" Is it all quite true I" asked Mrs. Denys. 

" Yes. If twenty years instead of twenty 
days had passed over her head, she could 
not be more steadied nor more improved. 
Everybody is praising her. Now only let us 
think for a moment what a good thing it 
was that she freed Mr. Daynham. Oh I you 
none of you know how good Mr. Daynham 
was 1" 

Then Mrs. Ernest praised him; and the 
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others, all but Ursula, praised him too. She 
said, 

"I have known John so long, I cannot 
praise him as you do. But perhaps I like 
him quite as well, and know him a great 
deal better." 

"Do you think he would have been happy 
with Lady Laura for a wife?" 

«No." 

"Then I suppose that I may go on?" 

"I, for my pai-t," said Ursula, "feel de- 
t3idedly curious, and wish for information." 

"I must tell you, then, what Lady Maple- 
by says — actually this: that Mr. Daynham 
would never have brought out the fine parts 
of her daughter's character. And Lady Rib- 
chester — I mean the Dowager — ^told us that 
Laiuu had said that Mr. Daynham had never 
understood her; that she should never have 
been anything but a mere plaything for a 
man's leisure hours, if she had married him; 
that it was almost alarming sometimes to 
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feel how Kttle her real character was compre- 
hended." 

"Well, perhaps it's true," said Lady Mary; 
" she brought out good points in him, how- 
ever. Nobody ever was so self-denying, and 
so humbly devoted to a woman, without loss 
of dignity, before. For each side to take 
what has happened as a merciful Providence, 
makes a very satisfactory conclusion." 

Ursula had told no one of John Daynham's 
last interview with her in Elijah's parlour. 
She had wisely felt that it ought not to be 
spoken of. 

When she had paid her visit at Deerhurst, 
she took Eleanor back with her to Ravenel. 
Sir Mark Bosworth and his wife were to 
be alone for a time, and Mrs. Ernest was to 
visit Lady Smith at Daynham. 

When Ursula and her friend got to Ra*- 
veneL they found that John Daynham had 
gone away. 

"He is going abroad for a while," said 
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his mother one momingy as she stood ad- 
miring and examining the new rooms at 
Bavenel; "He wants me to spend the win- 
ter with him at Cannes, or anywhere else 
where my presence will give him a feeling 
of home. But I have not yet made any 
promises." 

Then she looked at Ursula in a way 
which made her know that John Daynham 
had had no secrets with his mother. But 
Mrs. Daynham's manner was very kind, and 
Ursula felt the tenderness of her glance, and 
was gratefiil for many little touches of love 
which appeared on several occasions. It 
was very comforting to be at ease with Mris. 
Daynham once more, and to feel that the 
old afTection had grown stronger since the 
storm that had once threatened its life. 

Eleanor Grant was a delightfiil guest. 
She suited Mr. Ravenel, and Mrs. Bavenel 
was very happy to see her with her daugh- 
ter. Eleanor had an insatiable desire to see 
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everything. She knew all the Ravenel story, 
and the names of people and places were 
familiar to her. She could walk, drive, and 
ride; she was always bright, and never tired. 
Ursula's pony-carriage, Blanco, and little Dick 
had never Known more active service. 

With anxiety and compassion — ^with mak- 
ing resolutions, and acting on them — Ursula 
had felt herself getting quite old — at least, 
so she told her father, whose wrinkles got 
smoothed under the influence of his smiling 
astonishment. So this holiday, which was 
taken with as much ardour as if they were 
two girls just back from school, was a wel- 
come change. Ursula improved visibly under 
the exercise and the amusement; .and there 
was no John Daynham to meet by chance 
in unexpected places. 

"Ohl mother, what a blessing I" 
She laughed the old light-hearted laugh 
once more. The well-told truth had been 
proved by Ursula — 
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*' But I have learned throagh this I had, 
"Us sometimes natural to be glad ; 
And no man can be always sad, 
Unless he will to have it so/^ 

She could talk to Eleanor, and hear her" 
talk; but Eleanor, reviewing the past, scold- 
ed a little sometimes. 

''Your father should have taken these last 
steps of his a little quicker, and a little 
earlier. I am almost provoked to tell him 
so. Fancy a man with his pedigree, his for- 
tune, his story 1 With old Parmintor contain- 
ing walled-up treasures; with Ravenel Court 
only wanting the walls of some farm-build- 
ings to be pulled down to show the old en- 
closure, and a few weeks being sufficient to 
give back the outline of its ancient beauty! 
I think Ravenel more lovely than I cau de- 
scribe ; and yet, when I was here at Mary's 
wedding, and passed by in the carriage, I 
just asked what picturesque old place that 
wast And I admired the great walnuts, the 
silver-stemmed, queenly birch-trees, and glori- 
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0U8 oaks, and then thought no more about it. 
Ah I Ursula, it has had a great influence on 
your life. If this place had had all its farm- 
house appearance cleared away from its £Ekce 
a few years ago, and if the new farm-houses 
had been built then, instead of now, you 
might have been just what you pleased." 

"My father, you know, was always right," 
said Ursula, smiling. 

"Your father knew his own secret," said 
Eleanor. "He knew that he could fill up his^ 
own place in the world; and when he chose 
that it should be so, he just took it to him- 
self as easily as you put a piece of china on 
the shelf where it ought to be; but, in the 
meantime, you had been sacrificed " 

"My father was always right," repeated 
Ursula. 

"You mean that you were not sacrificed, 
but that John Daynham's love was teste d - " 

"I dont know what I mean, beyond what 
I have .said. I could never, either in joy or 
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sorrow, believe otherwise than that my father 
was always right." 

^'How glad I am that we are here at Dame 
Perrin's ; if we were at Ravenel Court I should 
scold your father for your obstinacy. It must 
be his fault." 

"Of course it is," answered Ursula, with 
triumph; and then the good old woman ap- 
peared to welcome them. 

" But I will hare the last word," said 
Eleanor. "Some people are too worldly; he 
has not been worldly enough." 

" I thought you'd never come again. But 
you are welcome — ^welcome as the sun upon 
safron, you are I And this is Miss Grant from 
Bibchester," cries Dame Perrin. "Your servant, 
ma'am, and I wish you kindly welcome." So 
they were conducted within the cottage, and 
seated on chairs dusted carefully in their 
honour. 

" And I never saw Mr. Daynham when he 
was down. He never came a'nighst the place. 
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Though, before, he brought the little curious^ 
creature, whom he was to marry, to see me. 
I could not make neither right nor wrong of 
her. She looked on me as if I were a show. 
* Why, you are so parted from all the world 
by your age,' says she ; * and you live in so 
lonely a place, like one in a cave.' 'Am I? 
Do I V said I ; for she made my colour fly, 
though my old blood runs cool and calm 
enough generally. Then I said, *I have 
thoughts, and memories, ay, and peals of laugh- 
ter to make echoes in my cave ; I can tell you 
that; and the hopes that belong to me are 
truer than life chances, as you may know one 
day.' Then she turned away, and she was 
pleased with my wheel. Now I was to work, 
now I was to stop working. Then she'd try 
herself; then she'd prick her hands with the 
cording combs — ^'twas one body's work to keep 
her out of mischief; and she so pleased, like a 
child with a rattle. He ran back when they 
were gone as far as the gate, laughing — says 
VOL. III. I 
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he, * What do you think, Mrs. P.errinf 'Beet 
let that alone, Mr. John,' I said. And oh I the 
cloud that dropped upon him. I would have 
liked to see him again; for it was a faulty 
speech, and I could have humbled myself for it, 
you know." 

'* There's no need now," said Eleanoi-, " be- 
cause she is married to some one else, and quite 
happily too " 

*' There's the same need as ever there was," 
insisted Mrs. Perrin. " I did wrong, and her 
doing wrong can't make me right. And I'd 
another thing to say that I wish I had said" — 
and she looked at Ursula. 

But Ursula's face revealed nothing — there 
was nothing to reveal. And the old Dame 
withdrew her eyes, apparently satisfied that 
such was the fact. 

" Have you heard the news about Sir Hum- 
phreyr she said. 

"News! no. There is no news." 

"His regiment is ordered to Canada." 
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"How do you know?" asked Ursula. But 
she could not help the colour leaving her 
face; and she knew that she trembled. 

"Two friends of mine have sons in his 
regiment. They had the news yesterday, 
and they came out from St. Antin*s, to tell 
me." 

'* We shall be late," said Eleanor — "we 
must go now." So she got Ursula away, 
for she thought that she had discovered a 
secret. 

When they got into the pony-carriage, 
Eleanor said— 

"He was very much attached to you?" 

" Perhaps," 

" Tell me ?" 

" There is no barm in saying that he said 



so." 



"Harm! no. Great honour and satisfac- 
tion, I should say. I wish it could have 
been. Why cau't it be?" 

" Somehow, it can't," said Ursula^ 

i2 
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They said no more then; but when they 
got back, at the archway entering the avenue 
stood the man they had been talking about. 
They pulled up Blanco with expressions of 
welcome and surprise. 

" Yes," he said, « I am here." 

" We know why ; we have just heard," 
said Eleanor. "You are ordered to Canada." 

"Even so," .he replied. "But I will not 
keep you here. I am going back to the 
house." 

They all went into the house, and joined 
Mr. and Mrs. Ravenel in " New Parmintor." 

"You have been doing a great deal in a 
short time," said Sir Humphrey. "I scarcely 
like any change. I am even jealous of this 
addition. The house was always perfect." 

"It can scarcely be called an addition," 
said Mr. Ravenel. "The room was alwavs 
here. The roof, the carved beams, the cor- 
bels — ^I mean those carved angels bearing 
the shields, of which you can't see the paint- 
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ing now — all that is old. The only new 
thing is the cedar panelling from Parmiu- 
tor. They must have got to this room by 
a staircase from below." 

"The restoration of the old walls is ad- 
mirable," said Sir Humphrey; "and the way 
in which the building now stands in its 
own quadrangle, with the bowling-green close 
by, and the garden and wilderness below, 
is a very exquisite specimen of the old style 
and taste. Why should I not be shown the 
garden?" he asked. 

So they all went out again, and Mr. Ra- 
venel pointed out what had still to be 
done. 

''The arched door through which the old 
people went from this place to the terraced 
garden at the side of the house, through 
which we go when we walk to Dovecotes, 
is now in the back wall of those tool- 
houses. I shall pull them down, and re-open 
the door. It is a good door, with my 
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great-grandfather's initials, and a raven 
perched on the peak of the arch. See here 
—this way." 

So Eleanor Grant and Sir Humphrey 
pushed their way behind ladders and a litter 
of tools, matting, and garden baskets, to be- 
hold the original wall and the old door. 
There was a great deal of general conver- 
sation, and then Sir Humphrey got Ursula 
away into the wilderness, leaving the others 
at a sufficient distance. 

**I want to speak to you again. It is the 
old story — I shall never change. Will you 
be my wife, Miss Ravenell" 

"You should not ask me — ohl why do you 
ask me?" 

"Because I have a certainty that you will 
find out that I am a safe guardian of your 
happiness — the safest in the world, in fact." 

"It is put in a way that would paint me 
very selfish." 

"No. You could love me better than any- 
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one else. Of course I believe that. Less 
could never content me." 

" If you knew how much I have suffered, 
you would not think me worth having." 

" For myself, I do not care about that. 
When you loved John Daynham, he was the 
only man in your world. But when I am 
loved, you will have chosen me. I shall 
never be jealous of John Daynham. Never !" 

"I could not choose you now," she said. 

"May I write to you from Canada?" 

"Oh! I suppose not. No." 

"I shall write to Anastasia. I am very 
thankful that she is married. She was very 
homeless. You like them all at DeerhurstI" 

" I love them," said Ursula. 

"If ever anything happened to make you 
quite sure that you could not marry me, 
would you write to me?" 

"That would be, to be, from this minute, 
half engaged to you." 

"I am engaged to you. I have no other 
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wish. I should be able to come back in 

r 

two years, if my return were necessary. I 
could easily exchange sooner, I dare say. 
Two years is not much in your life, you 
know." 

" I shall be twenty-one next March," said 
Ursula dreamily. 

"Then 1 must come back when I can, and 
hear a more decided sentence than I will lis- 
ten to now." 

"It is all quite wrong. You must not 
deceive yourself. Besides, you will change 
your mind." 

"I shall never change. If you ever, for 
any reason, find out that you cannot marry 
me, then you will write and let me know." 

She stopped before a thick-growing month- 
ly rose-tree, laden with blossoms. She said, 

"I will tell you what I never told anyone, 
and what you must never repeat. Last week 
John Daynham asked me again, and I could 
not marry him, because I had nothing in the 
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past but vexation connected with him. I 
loved him very much. Do you ever remem- 
ber that ? It ought to have some effect upon 
you. I loved him as if he were the only 
man on earth worth marrying ; and I suffered 
for him. It was my first suffering of any 
deadly woe. Once I thought I must die. 
Think how truly I loved him — and go away. 
Go and find some one to love you as I loved 
him." 

"But yet you could not marry Mm?" 
"No. Because I should never be able to 
bear to connect reproach with my husband." 

" That quite satisfies me. He was the only 
man, as I told you just now, in your world, 
then. Your world has become wider and fuller, 
and you have me in it. I am very much 
obliged to you for telling me this. But it 
would be ungenerous for me not to say that 
a woman, even you, might trust John Dayn- 
ham now. I, too, was- very angiy with him 
once. But all the world forgives him ^" 
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" So do I forgive him. But do not let us 
stay here." She turned and walked towards 
her father, who was talking to Eleanor a 
short distance off. She put on a cheerful, in- 
different sort of manner. " Don't you see that 
I am given to idolatry; and that I can't believe 
in an idol that once got broken, and then got 
put together again?" 

Sir Humphrey was silent for a moment ; he 
then again said, 

"If you ever find out that you could not 
marry me, you will write and tell me so?" 

Ursula never answered him. She walked 
on questioning herself, and arguing with her- 
self. She covid not say that she would never 
marry him ; she could not say that. He spoke 
again — 

"The faith once lost in John Daynham 
prevents your taking him?" 

" Yes." 

"The old love is, however, too strong still 
to allow of your promising me ?" 
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" Yes." 

"We must wait," 

"Daynham and I must wait." 

" Not Mr. Daynham I" 

He said with a bright face, 

"But to men and women good love is 
wholesome food. Honest souls live on it." 

"I choose hunger, then, I suppose," said 
Ursula. 

"I am over-staying my time here; I pro- 
mised to walk with Anastasia before dinner." 

They had joined Mr. Ravenel now, and he 
walked on with Eleanor. When they got to 
the house. Sir Humphrey would not go in. 
Little Dick was sent for his horse, and he 
stood in the entrance with Mr. Ravenel. 

"Mr. Ravenel," he said, holding out his 
hand, "it will take patience and time. But 
I shall win by-and-by. I never wished to 
marry any other woman. There is no en- 
gagement — there is not either any rejection. I 
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shall see you again, for I shall be at Deerhurst 
three weeks, possibly longer. It may seem 
strange to you, but I am not afraid. Thank 
Mrs. Ravenel for all her goodness to me," 

Then he mounted his horse, and they grasped 
each other's hands. 

" I should be well pleased. But there has 
been sorrow, and she must have her own way 
now." 

A bright and very confident glance answer- 
ed him ; and Sir Humphrey rode away. 

Anastasia, talking to Mrs. Ernest about her 
brother, said, 

" He is so strong in his great hpnest-hearted- 
ness, he must succeed, I am sure." 

" Oh !" said the other, " but poor dear John 
is so punished, and penitent — so in love too, so 
good and so charming. I mi^t make her marry 
jnj brother-in-law," 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A LETTER ON THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

" The clouds, methought, would open and show riches." 

Shakespeare. 

'^ TTOU are come in late, Edgar. Here is 
■*- a note which was sent very early 
from Dovecotes, and here is a letter for you 
by post." 

"What does the Dovecotes note say?" 
asked Mr. Ravenel, quietly disencumbering 
himself of a light overcoat he had put on 
for his early morning stroll about the farm- 
lands. 

"It is from Mrs. Daynham, saying she is 
going to London on business." 
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" Give me that letter," said Mr. Ravenel 
quickly. 

Ursula was not in the room, and the 
husband and wife looked into each other's 

■ 

frightened faces, after reading the letter, 
which was from John Smith, together. 

" She must have heard last night — or they 
telegraphed. Give me her note." 

Mr. Ravenel read aloud: — 

"Dear Amabel, 

"I am called to London in a hurry. 
Tell your husband that, if he hears I have 
had money losses, he is to make no trou- 
ble out of it. And I should not like any 
news to get to Clara. John is in Paris. I 
shall write again from town. 

" Yours as ever, 

"M. Daynham." 

John Smith's letter was short enough. 
He said that he thought Mrs. Daynham 
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was ruined; and he asked Mr. Ravenel to 
come to London. 

" She ought to have a man by her," he 
said, "and I don't like to send for John, 
without her leave. If you come, remember 
that there is room here, and come to me. 
There is dreadful dismay among many, but 
comparing means, no one has lost like Mrs. 
Daynham. I am not ill-informed as to her 
means. • I believe she will be penniless. Of 
course her son will stand by her, but I grieve 
for the public exposure, and the personal loss 
and tiial. I hope you will come." 

"Yes," said Mr. Ravenel, "I will go. My 
dear," he said to his wife, "you would wish 
to help her?" 

How strong the old Daynham love was 
that day! Ursula came in. In a moment 
she was told ; she knew quite enough of 
business arrangements to understand. Mrs. 
Daynham had speculated for a rise, and 
securities had gone down. She had made 
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purchases for the account, and she had to 
pay. 

" There must be no public exposure," said 
Ursula. "Dear father, let it be anything 
but that. Mrs. Daynham could not bear it." 

" Some people must know." 

" Then let it be such as ourselves, whose 
knowledge will not be an irritation to her. 
I can't bear the thought of that sort of 
vexation for Mrs. Daynham. Things are bad 
enough without that." 

"You shall be obeyed, my dear," said 
her father. And there he sat eating his 
breakfast, and sending his daughter on mes- 
sages on various matters, in order to expe- 
dite his departure, and help him to leave 
orders for all that ought to be done in his 
absence. 

He was ready to go in proper time ; and 
then he drove oflF, first to Lady Mary Her- 
bert's at St. Antin's. He asked to see her 
ip. her own room; and when there with her 
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alone, he showed John Smith's letter, and 
explained its meaning. 

"Why could she not be contented f said 
Lady Mary. " What a woman it is I We 
have been old neighbours an<J friends, but 
I have no more understanding of Mrs. 
Daynham than if she had been bom in 
Jupiter, and I had been born in Mars." 

" Of that I am sure. But if I want to 
raise money on good security — on Ravenel 
or Parmintor — ^will you help met You are 
the only person I know whom I could ask: 
firstly, because you have ready money; se- 
condly, because you have a heart of mercy, 
and will hold your tongue." 

"But what do you want of money?" 

*^I may want many thousands. I will 
take it from you, and give you a mort- 
gage." 

"Mortgage your own property for Mrs. 
Daynham 1" 

" Yes, if needs be. I have a large BUkiooi of 
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ready money, bat I have large waats jiurt 
now, building and improving; I can spare 
a good deal — not all. I fear she is utterly 
rained." 

*'Her son has Daynham." 

** Yes ; I do not mean that she will want 
bread. But that she wiU not have where* 
with to buy it herself is certain. What I have 
in my mind is, that she mnst mortgage her 
own property to its utmost value. I will 
take the mortgage. The money I shall ad- 
vance will pay what she owes. My ques- 
tions are these — ^If I want ready money 
now, may I go to your banker ; and draw on 
you!" 

"Yes," she said. "I will give the order." 

'*And if I want more to settle this mat- 
ter, and if I cannot spare the sum that may 
be necessary, will you lend it to me, on my 
seoority !" 

" Of course I will." 

^^Then I feel firee to do as I pleaset" 
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"Thank you, in the name of all other 
women, and in my own name too," Bhe Baid; 
"but it will be a strange thing if you be- 
come possessor of Dovecotes, and that .great 
sHce of the old Daynham property that goes 
with it." 

"It joins Ravenel. It would not be a bad 
possession for any future owner of Ravenel^ 
I hope not to have it. But I see no other 
end just now. I shall keep the secret — so 
will you. She will live there, and pay the 
interest to me. Her children will keep her. 
It is all we can do for Mrs. Daynham." 

When Mr. Ravenel left Lady Mary, she 
wondered in her mind if he expected to 
settle all money matters by a marriage be- 
tween Ursula and John Daynham. 

"It would be a pretty wedding-gift — ^the 
handing over the mortgage to Ursula's hus- 
band. A nice way of securing all the land 
to John, by buying nearly half of it I Mrs. 
Daynham will try with all her strength to 

e2 
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do it now. I believe she would do anything 
for money. The sum he is going to raise 
is neither more nor less than that much 
taken out of Ursula's fortune. But they are 
glorious people. I am proud of the old 
Ravenels 1" 

And then Lady Mary took to meditating 
on old times, when, as a child, her father 
had told her to give her hand to Mr. Ea- 
venel's father, the ruined gentleman in the 
garb of a ploughman. 

That day Sir Humphrey Fyners was to 
be with her at her favourite little tea* When 
he came, she cautioned him not to get a 
wife out in Canada. 

"I am too old to promise a long-con- 
tinued vengeance, but if you do FU never 
forgive you." 

"I will try to remember." He was laugh- 
ing. 

**The common kind of wife would not do 
for you; the modem girl, who has no no- 
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tion of being a matron, though she wants 
to be a bride." 

"The old-fashioned idea would no doubt 
suit me best. Neither Anastasia nor I had 
modern advantages; we were two poor re- 
spectable orphans. I should have solid com- 
fort in some one to look ofter me." 

"No; I won't have any joking. I know 
exactly the wife who would suit you." 

" So do I. You are going to say one 
who 

' Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys/ ^' 

"And a very right-minded, though an old- 
fashioned, description. You have not been so 
ill brought up, after all." 

" But I feel condemned to bachelorhood. I 
shall be the old military beau, with stained 
whiskers, and a perfectly deceptive wig. Why 
have I and Lady Mary got all the talk to 
ourselves? Have you nothing to say, Mrs. 
Denys I" 
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"I can only say that if you should ever 
be that deplorable accident in our lives — 
an old bachelor, it will reveal a selfishness 
and an obstinacy of which I should have sup- 
posed you incapable." 

**You are quite wrong. Our rights have 
never been properly recognised at the tea- 
table. Only that bachelor is to be despised 
who has had no love story. I can grow elo- 
quent aboui him. A man who has had no 
love story has no place among the married, 
and with the unmarried no pity; a beggar 
and an outlaw — ^he has missed his inheritance ; 
aisd in the race of life he is nowhere. He 
wanders away into an unknown world, and 
what will become of him — ^well, who can 
imagine I This true and despicable bachelor 
I give up, Mrs. Denys, to your utmost con- 
tempt; but I have nothing to do with that 
kind of character,, for I ami desperately in 
Ipfve^ and quite ready to ruin myself at any 
moment in any way the tyrant of my heart 
shall determine." 
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" Then Ursula has never said no /" exclaimed 
Lady Mary. 

"Neither no nor yes. But I perfectly 
understand Miss Ravenel, and I like her all 
the better for all she says, and everything 
she does." 

" She has had a hard battle to fight," said 
Lady Mary, thinking, too, of this last stroke 
of misfortune which Mr. Ravenel had told lier 
to keep secret. 

" Life is a battle," said Agnes, 

"And it has to be won," said Sir Hum- 
phrey. 

"But it is hard work for a woman, some- 
times ; and there are fights which must be 
gone into single-handed — not all one*s fidends, 
nor even a father and mother, can help in it ; 
a woman must win her own way in her own 
strength." 

" You ought to know best,"^ said Sir Hum- 
phrey, "but I dedare that I think a valiant 
woman would conquer life all the easier finr 
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knowing that there was a loyal lover not too 
far off. That is the help that I hope to be 
to Miss Ravenel. I cannot change her way 
for her. Her mind is neither deadened by 
selfishness nor degraded by vanity — such a 
character, placed as she has been, must suf- 
fer. But she is too wise to be enslaved by 
mere feeling. I make no secret of my devo- 
tion to her — ^but I am going to Canada, never- 
theless. Mow, Mrs. Denys, if, in years to 
come, you see me a bachelor, you will respect 
me, I know." 

" I wonder if any man ever spoke of him- 
self and his love to women at a tea-table in 
such a way before." 

*'I don't know. And I don't care. If I 
am not to talk to you who am I to talk to ?" 

" Oh 1 1 like to be talked to very much," said 
Agnes. 

But Sir Humphrey had only been helping on 
his own interest, by talking to one who would 
repeat hia talk to Ursula, 
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When he was gone, Lady Mary quite wor- 
ried herself over Ursula and Mrs. Daynham. 

" I wish the girl was anywhere else — I know 
that woman will subdue her. I shall grudge 
her to that man, though he is so improved, 
and really much to be admired. But Sir 
Humphrey is the one to marry, and he has 
no mother — ^which is a mercy sometimes." 

Agnes rather wondered over the unusual 
disturbance of Lady Mary's mind. When the 
talk returned to Sir Humphrey, she said that 
she thought he really was the kind of man 
who might remain unmarried for the sake of 
an unsuccessful love affair. But there was 
no pleasing her aunt. 

" My dear, all men are idiots not to marry. 
To have men to marry is part of a woman's 
rights. And it answers to them^ depend on it. 
Perhaps a man says he is afraid to marry ; he 
requires so much — or he has loved too well, 
and got rejected. No matter 1 He will con- 
fess his folly when be is old and infirm, and 
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has to surrender himself to a nurse, who vindi- 
cates the woman's rights, as she folds the 
bandages and uses the liniment. I do hope 
that Sir Humphrey will not make a fool of 
himself." 

But all the time she was thinking of Mrs. 
Daynham, and of the good stroke it would be, 
financially, to that lady, if she could now marry 
Ursula to her son. Then it crossed her mind, 
like a flash of lightning, that she might have 
saved Ursula from that danger. Oh I if I had 
taken the whole mortgage myself 1 It is good 
security. I should rather have gained in in- 
come than lost. I could have done it easily ; 
and twice as much, if necessary ; and then the 
power of that woman would have been less 
likely to hurt Ursula!" But it was only 
a moment's upbraiding of herself. « Mr. Rave- 
nel would never have allowed it," she said. 
** He would never give her into anyone's hands 
while he could keep her in his own. They are 
the most faithful of friends, and they could 
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never be tempted out of their allegiance." So 
she thought, and fretted herself, till the next 
day brought her a note from Mr. Ravenel. 

It was Ursula who brought it to her. And it 
was placed in her hand while they were alone 
together in the pretty room among the books 
and china. Lady Mary read it. 

" I have only wanted fifteen hundred pounds 
of your money. They do not know that you 
helped me. John will be here this afternoon. 
His mother is penniless — ^perhaps his succeeding 
to Daynham was a mercy. She bears it like a 
heroine, as indeed she is. Men have dropped 
into death and disease at less. She is humble, 
and yet as strong and clear-headed as ev«r-^a 
wonderful woman." 

Then Lady Mary turned to Ursula — "You 
know all about this?" 

" Yes ; I am very sorry." 

" You know she deserved it." 

" She ran the risk, and she has paid the pen- 
alty — I know that." 
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" That is what I mean. I do not think a wo- 
man — a gentlewoman, has any business to do 
that sort of thing. She disgraces her family." 

" Then she will want more of her friends ;" 
and Ursula went up to Lady Mary, and seeing 
a sweet relenting face, she kissed her. 

" My dear, I wish you were married to Sir 
Humphrey ^" 

** Oh, dear I" laughed Ursula—" so do I." 

" My dear I" 

" Why, of course I do. It would be done. 
And there would be no more discussion. And 
I should love him, which I don't do now, you 
know — and there lies the difficulty." 

" Go away. You behave disrespectfully." 

But Ursula would not go away, and she 
would laugh. And she laughed so much about 
Sir Humphrey, that no one who heard her had 
any idea of what she felt. 

In her heart she was rejoicing. 

♦*I glory in his love, and I can't help it. It 
seems perverse — ^but I love him now." 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



THE GATHERED FRUITS. 



*^ An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom." 

Jean Ingelow. 

A WEEK had passed, and Lady Mary had not 
-*^ heard any more of what had occurred in 
London. Mr. Ravenel was at home again. It 
was said also that Mrs. Daynham had got back 
to Dovecotes, but that she had not been well 
in town, and so was resting, and taking care of 
herself. 

" Have you nothing to tell met" Lady Mary 
had asked once, when she had met Mr. Ravenel 
in one of her daily drives. 

" You must have a little more patience. I will 
tell you all soon, and there is plenty to tell.'* 
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So she had had to drive on, and try to be 
contented. 

Then Ursula had said that her father had 
sent men down from London to colour the ceil- 
ing of the room they called " New Parmintor." 
We are very untidy, and covered with splashes 
from the distemper colouring— very dirty and 
dreadful ; not at all fit to be seen." 

After this Mrs. Ravenel appeared. She said 
that the Ravenel feast, as it was called, was to 
be given immediately. It was an annual occur- 
rence ; but this year it would be something more 
than common — the people wished to wander 
about and see the improvements. The October 
feast was generally only a gathering of the 
Ravenel labourers with their wives and children. 
" But now," said Mrs. Ravenel, *' as the great 
farm is given up, and Parmintor finished and 
let, and as we are only going to keep the Home 
Park in hand, this is a sort of farewell feast ; 
we shall never have the old great gatherings 
any more ; and Mr. Ravenel has got some gifta 
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together, of which the people will feel the value 
this coming winter." 

Then it was agreed that the party of 
friends from St. Antin's should come to Ra- 
venel, and Mrs. Ravenel promised for her 
husband that Lady Mary should know 
everything on that day. 

"It will be a memorable afternoon, I am 
sure. And Mrs. Daynham will come. It is 
such fine warm weather, like summer, and 
we shall not be late — ^from two till five — 
three hours ; that is all. The people sit 
down to their tables at two." 

Then the programme of the coming day 
dropped out; and when the morning rose, 
it bm-st on the earth with glowing smiles, 
a cloudless sky, and the sweet soft sum- 
mer eighing air, that belongs to the days 
of the gathered fruits. 

It had been a summer of great riches. 
A glorious harvest, loaded orchards, and the 
produce of the towering pear-trees, promised 
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an abundance of well-filled casks. Old Ra- 
venel Court, all swept and garnished, looked 
^ grandly peaceful in the midst of that fair in- 

heritance in the fullest prosperity. There were 
seats under the walnuts, great tents beyond, 
where, in the adjoining pasture, huge elms gave 
shelter and shade ; and there was a cricket- 
ground hurdled off for the men; and on the 
other side of the house, where the tents for 
tea were placed, there was a playground for 
the children, and an abundance of seats for the 
mothers who looked on. Among these walked 
Mrs, Daynham, on Sir Henry Smith's arm, and 
Clara, with her smiles, grown very honest for 
that day, at least, was strolling away at a lit- 
tle distance with Mr. Ravenel, 

Lady Mary had just driven into the quad- 
rangle as Mrs. Daynham and her daughter ap- 
peared on the ground. She could see their 
arrival as the carriage turned to pass through 
the open gateway. She cried " Stop 1" for she 
had been taken suddenly by surprise. 
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The Daynham party had arrived by the way 
of the walled terrace-garden, and when Mr. 
Eavenel, who had been waiting by the door, 
took off his hat to welcome them, there rose a 
great cheer— a cheer loud, and long, and re- 
peated again and again. Lady Mary stood up, 
and Agnes too, in the open carriage ; and the 
footman, standing by the door, took off his hat 
with a silent smile. 

"Upon my word, Agnes, there are people 
here who know more than I do. What is it 

for r 

It shot through both their minds that John 
Daynham had won Ursula at last. 

Then Mrs. Ravenel came hurrying up. 

"Are you not coming to the house. Lady 
Mary ?" 

"What is all this special welcome of the 
Daynham party for r 

"Oh! to show" their love and interest. It 
will comfort her, I hope. It is a brave thing 
of her to come here to-day." 

VOL. in. L 
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" And yoti will let John marry Ursula — he is 
.going to do it, I suppose f 

" Oh I bless us all, Lady Mary, no-^not that 
I know I" Mrs. Bavenel stood still as she was 
walking to the door fey Lady Mary's side— 
" You terrify me." 

** Where is "Sir Humphrey ?" 

" He is not here ; he sent an excuse by Sir 
Mark." 

Lady Mary was not satisfied in her secret 
(heart at all, and she was glad to see Mr. Ba- 
venel come to her. 

" Let us go into the house," he said. 

They went together into the oak parlour, the 
room that was called his own. Only once or 
twice before had the lady ever seen this room, 
and now she stood still, quite dumb in admira- 
tion of it. 

"What have you done here?" 

"Nothing — only rubbed up the panels." 

" But I thought it was all oak." 

She spoke in great astonishment; for now 
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every alternate panel had disappeared, and; 
where it should have been-HBo her memory tol4 
her — were shelves full of books, but having on^' 
the highest shelf of all fine old china, much of 
which bore the Ravenel coat of arms. 

" Did you not know that these were sliding 
fronts I" 



Then Mr. Ravenel pulled one from behind 
the other, and showed her how the shelves; 
were closed. 

" We have opened them to amuse the people. 
But we shall be alone here for a time." 

Groups of happy souk were traversing 
the house, and gazing at the newly-painted 
Parmintor room, happy to be told it was 
merely a restoration, and examining the «reat 
piece of painted plaster which had remained 
among the rafters, and from which the ^newi 
colouring had been fciithfdlly copied. The 
great beams overhead, with the old carving . 
very perfect, had been made bright, and the 
shields which iihe aiigela held, where they 

l2 
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appeared like brackets to support the tim^ 
bers, had been repainted with the coats of 
arms which the dust of more than a century 
had coated over, and preserved. 

While the people went through the house, 
examining the change, and speaking of what 
each knew and remembered, Mr. Ravenel and 
Lady Mary sat in the oak parlour by them- 
selves. 

"How enthusiastically they received Mrs. 
Daynham 1" she said. 

"Yes; it is my &rewell gathering. All my 
Mends, great and small, have come to do us 
honour. Mrs. Daynham is the dearest friend, 
as she is the oldest, that. I and Amabel have." 

"It has been a friendship greatly to Mrs. 
Daynham's benefit." 

" Greatly to mine," he said. Then he went 
on, with a voice full of feeling — " she gave me 
my wife. I owe her a debt for Amabel which 
nothing can ever repay." 

"Well, that is true," responded the lady. 
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You always knew that the Ravenels would be 
themselves again. You have reached the point 
of honest ambition— you have found your right 
place. It is a very good thing that you are 
married to a gentlewoman." 

" I knew it to be a good thing so to marry 
two-and-twenty years ago. But I could not 
have done it except by Mrs. Daynham's help. 
That debt all that I can do for her through life 
will not sufficiently repay. But now she has 
another claim on me. I admire her, and have 
the profoundest pity for her." 

Lady Mary made a slight movement of rather 
hasty disagreement. 

" Her own doing," she said. 

" The business is all settled," Mr. Ravenel 
went on, taking no notice of Lady Mary's dis- 
senting words and gestures. "I wanted to 
ask you where I should pay back your money 
— at St. Antin's, or in London ?" 

" You have not burthened your own means ? 
I should be very willing to share anything—'^ 
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" The investment would be perfectly secure, 
but Mrs. Daynham only required temporary 
relief. When John came, he took the whole on 
himself. It is easily understood," said Mr. Ra- 
venel, in answer to Lady Mary's inquiring eyes. 
** Daynham is worth double what Dovecotes is 
valued at ; and Daynham is John's. By raising 
money on that property, he got enough to pay 
all she had to pay. The investments may look 
up again by-and-by. She holds on, you know." 

" I understand." 

" Then having reduced Daynham to next to 
nothing, to save Dovecotes — for things went 
down with so quick a run, that she was consi- 
derably involved." 

Lady Mary gravely nodded her head. 
- " He made himself poor, and preserved both 
income and home .to his mother." 

" And where has the money come from f ' 

<' From Sir Henry Smith, John Smith, George 
Beeves, and myself. Reeves wished to settle a 
few thousajids out of the fortune he is rapidly 
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making on a wife whom he has just married, so 
it came in most agreeably for him." 

"He is a good son," she said ;" but what is 
he to do I" 

** There Kes the trouble. Look out of the win- 
dow. Do you see Mrs.Daynham by the bay-tree?" 

" Yes ; and who is tha^ by her side ? How 
eagerly she is talking to him 1" 

"That is the 'New Zealander,'" said Mr. 
Ravenel smiling. "And I can tell you what 
they are discussing. It was her idea that, as 
John had saved her place and her income, he 
would live with her, and make the best of things. 
But he is not of the sort to do that. It would 
have made you love the man to see him raising 
thousands day after day, and paying off her 
liabilities, without a sigh or a word of vexation. 
If either you or I had had a son, we might have 
thanked God for one with a heart like John. 
Daynham's." 

" It was very great and good of him," said 
Lady Mary. " But what can he da ?" 
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" Why, go forth and win his bread, and pay 
it all back again. In ten years he can do 
it." 

" Never !" 

" Yes ; but he sails for Australia in the ship 
that Reeves and his partners send out. He 
goes to Victoria, at latest, next week. There he 
must stay. George Reeves knows the coun- 
try^'' 

"Is it the diggings?" gasped Lady Mary. 

" Why, no, and yet yes ; they got rich by the 
gold, though they do not dig and delve. They 
want a man at each end of the rope — here and 
there — do you understand ?" 

" Yes 1" 

"There is a demand for all manufactured 
goods. There are people wanted there to be 
the go-betweens 'twixt the townnatores and the 
interior. There are banks wanted to give cur- 
rent coin for nuggets. John has knowledge, 
steadiness, the will, too — and these men show 
him the way. We may believe that some, may- 
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be, much of Mrs. Daynham's lost capital may 
come back, by the rise in value that the future 
may bring after this sudden fall. If so, John 
Smith will realize for her ; and year by year 
John Daynham will make money in a hard- 
working, legitimate way. But it is hard to 
lose him. That is what she is saying to Ray- 
mond Perrin. She says she shall never see him 
again. Less than ten years he does not think of 
staying — he will not be old ; seven-and-thirty, 
with a good fortune, and an improved intelli- 
gence is a good date at which to begin English 
life and housekeeping at Daynham. But not 
even Ernest's death hit her as hard as thus be- 
ing the means of banishing John. And we — 
we who have worked and won — won't persuade 
him out of it — that vexes her. A Daynham heus 
a right to his thousands a year ; let him go and 
get them. But she is a brave woman to come 
among us to-day with her kind face, and her 
heart breaking. I was very glad when they 
cheered her." 
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"Poor woman I Yet she must have gone 
beyond the Kmits of honour and honesty, I 
think." 

** Well, never mind that," said Mr, Ravenel. 
" I could not make you understand. But she is 
a brave and a suffering woman, and has had to 
pay for her freak by a sacrifice which is worse 
to her than the loss of gold, I could not keep 
my eyes dry when she said, * / shall never see 
him againJ Now Raymond Perrin^is telling her 
that they may send him out in another year. If 
John should want another clear head and steady 
hand, they could never do better." 

" Somehow I am very sad," said Lady Mary. 
And she took out her handkerchief, and shed 
some quiet tears. And the finenshaped, aged 
hand trembled, and the slender little fingers 
grasped Mr. Eavenel's arm. " I certainly shall 
never see him again." 

" As God wills," he answered." " I am ten 
years younger than you are ; but neither have 
I any right to hope," 
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** What does Ursula say r 

" You and I, Raymond Perrin and Mrs. Dayn- 
ham, are the only ones on this place who, as 
yet, know the truth. John Smith comes down 
to-morrow. He brings last words from John 
Daynham." 

"What 1 so soon ?" 

"^^ So soon I Everything was ready before this 
smash. It was the opportimity that made his 
decision at once so sudden and so absolute." 

" And she has actually taken leave of him I" 

"Yes." 

Once more the fine old lady hid her face, and 
wept out her sympathy. 

" Come," said Mr. Eavenel, " we have forgiven 
Mrs. Daynham. Now, let me show you the 
painting of New Parmintor." 

So they walked forth out of the oak parlouv 
together. 

The happy day went on eoimting out its 
merry hours. The place was all alive with 
pleasantness. Old Dame Perrin, treated on 
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this day with great distinction, was a wonder 
of beauty to look at, and a lesson in wisdom to 
hear ; and of hearers she had a multitude, and 
of this multitude all were admirei*s, Martha, 
who showed her worship of the people with 
whom she lived, by extending that worship to 
all that belonged to them, was worked up into 
eloquence by the sight of that grand old age. 
** Listen to her speaking. How she can deliver 
herself. Now, I am always such a bad one to 
deliver myself. There, now, I cant deliver my- 
self! No, not nohow I And there would not 
be near so much wickedness in the world," adds 
Martha, by way of improving the occasion, 
"if people were taught to deliver themselves. 
But they don't know the words. What's cussing 
and swearing ? Why, only a want of words, 
which would do better if the rough sort only 
knew them." 

So the day went on, wisely, merrily. It was 
hard work for those who were the entertainers. 
But at last the signal-bell rung for all to collect 
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in the BowKng-green, and there Mr, Bavenel 
took leave of his farmer-Kfe, in a speech which 
deKghted his hearers. 

He had a gift of silver or gold for every la* 
bouring man and woman present. They went 
up to his wife in groups of ten to receive it, and 
then went out through the quadi*angle to wait 
in the avenue till all was over, and they could 
go home together. 

" There is more to do," he said, " to make the 
place what it used to be. When labour is want- 
ed in the short winter days, year by year, we 
will see to the doing of it." 

" Well done, Edgar Ravenel I God speed the 
Ravenels I" 

The cries went up Uke prayers ; the confusion 
subsided; the place grew empty and silent, and 
the happy folk were gone. 

" It has taken a hundred years," said Mr. Ba* 
venel to his wife, whom he had caught in a 
quiet corner, as he kissed her lovingly. 

** Then thank God for those who lived before 
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you, and began the work of which I am grate-^ 
fiilly proTid this hour; and through all life I 
shall bless the day when I became your wife,"' 
she said. 

Then Mrs. Daynham, with a pale face, but an 
unfaltering voice, said pleasant things, and 
apologized for going back so soon ; but she was 
a little tired, and she had arranged to wal^ 
home. The Smiths went with her, Baymoncl 
Perrin had taken the good old Dame home an 
hour before. And last of all went the firiends; 
from St. Antin's. 

The evening came with a blessed hush upon 
its sweetness, and Ursula wandered forth into 
the avenue, with a heart ftdl of holy thoughts. 
Up across the pastures from St. Antin's came a 
man on horseback — ^it Was Sir Humphrey. > 

"Just to say * good-night,'" he said. "I 
thought I had good reasons for staying away." 

" What could they have been ?" 

" If you do not guess them, I may tell you 
some other day. Still, I could not be content 
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to be utterly left out of your associations, so I 
rode over to say — to say — ' good-night.' " 

" Good-night," said Ursula, smiling. And he 
rode away. Then she went in to her father and 
mother, and they eiyoyed being alone. They 
were quite alone ; for Eleanor Grant had gone 
back to Deerhurst with Lady Bosworth and Sir 
Mark. Mr. and Mrs. Bavenel sat near together, 
silently ; it waa as if their hearts were resting 
in each other's love. " It was very good of him 
to come," thought Ursula of Sir Humplrfey. 
"He fancied that John might be iere. He need 
not fear." 
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HAVE MEROY. 



" With fates close crowded, firm to slay her joy, 
That cut her heart with smiles beneath the knife, 
like a sweet babe fore-doomed by prophecy." 

Spanish Gipsy, 

Tl f R. RAVENEL had only returned from Lon- 
-"-■- don, after helping to arrange Mrs, Dayn- 
ham*s affairs, just time enough to begin and end 
the arrangements for this October feast, at which 
he had transferred his army of labourers to other 
masters. He had told Ursula that the " holding 
on" of Mrs. Daynham's improfitable secTmties 
would pay her back a good deal by-and-by, and 
that her son had met the pressing necessities of 
her position by raising money on Daynham. 
" He has behaved very well," Mr. Ravenel had 
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said, " and when all is fixed you shall know the 
particulars. At present we must let the matter 
rest till the feast is over, Raymond Perrin will 
be here ; and John Smith will be with Sir Henry 
probably about the day after," 

Ursula had said that she wished John Smith 
could have been with them on the day of their 
public entertainment ; but her father had only 
replied that the thing was impossible ; so no 
more had been said. 

During the progress of the afternoon Ursula 
had been greatly struck by Mrs. Daynham's 
manner to herself. There was something peculi- 
arly tender about it ; a something easy to feel 
but impossible to describe; a something that 
brought back the thought of the past time when 
she had refused her consent to the marriage 
that would have made her son happy, and that 
begged for forgiveness. It had drawn Ursula, 
by an unexplained sort of attraction, to Mrs. 
Daynham's side, and still in every look and 
movement, in every tone of voice, almost in the 
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things she said, there was a sorrow— a sorrow 
Bweet as well as sad— that made the gii4 grieve 
in her grief, and long to do her good. It was 
all that Mrs. Daynham allowed to be felt of her 
broken-hearted state, wrung as that heart was, 
even to torture, by the knowledge Raymond 
Perrin had come to give to her — the knowledge 
that her son had made his great resolve, but 
that he would not trust himself to look again 
at the dear old Daynham cedars, or listen to 
the cooing of the Dovecote pigeons. He did 
not want to take a formal ferewell of her. He 
wanted a strong heart and a clear head. He 
had made up his mind. He thought he would 
rather not see her face with its grief upon it. 
He loved the last look, only a few days old, of 
hope and love, far better, and he would keep it 
in his heart till they met again. 

She had known all this at mid-day. She had 
felt that she had po right to add to her son's 
burthen by pursuing even the holiest of gi-atifi- 
oations. If he did not wish to see her face with 
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that long farewell written on its lines she would 
obey him. So she had bowed her head in resig- 
nation, and uttered that ^^ I shall never see him 
again " which had brought the tears to Mr. Have- 
ners eyes. 

Still, she would not be absent fix)m "the 
gathering day " at Ravenel ; but when she look- 
ed at Ursula and remembered how, in her girl- 
hood, she had almost fought for John, and for 
her own woman's rights in her lover, there came 
that vain regret and humiliating self-reproach 
which was felt in her manner and heard in her 
voice, and which, by awakening a tender pity 
in Ursula's heart, had kept those two together 
nearly all the day. But when the day was over 
the tie was broken it would seem, for Mrs. Dayn- 
ham went back to her loneliness, over-wrought 
and ill, and Ursula shut herself up for the night 
in a state of undefined happiness ; a good deal 
of which arose from the fact that, after all, the 
day had not died into night without having had 
Su- Humphrey in it. 

M 2 
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She rose early and went out to the Wilder- 
ness, among the sweet-brier, and the monthly- 
roses, and she was sorry for Mrs. Daynham, but 
not greatly grieved. 

She, like most women, had, in spite of her 
having been bred up in business habits, an un- 
limited faith in what men can do. So she 
dwelt in a vague way on what her father had 
said, settled in her own mind that Mrs. Dayn- 
ham, or rather John, would be a little poorer 
than he had been, just for a few years, perhaps, 
and wondered if he would return to Mr. Gar- 
diner's office; or. if not, what he would now 
do? 

The October morning was very pleasant, and 
the scene a tranquil one ; all ihe more peaceful, 
perhaps, from its contrast with the overflowing 
joyousness of the happy people on the day be- 
fore. So she gathered her roses and walked back 
again to the house. She went upstairs, and 
through the ante-room by which " New Parmin-- 
ter " was approached, and then sh^ stopped, for 
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she heard her father's voice loudly through the 
open door. 

"Make no fuss about it. You had bad 
luck, and got ruined, and your son has gone to 
Victoria to get back the gold which, in his posi- 
tion, he would be a coward, and unwise, not 
to earn when he can." 

" You never had a man by your side — a son. 
You have sent him away from me. I cannot bear 
it. I thought I could — ^that I would — ^but I was 
wrong. My heart is breaking. I cannot part 
with my boy. I wotdd go with him rather " 

" You can't go with him," said Mr. RaveneL 

The fact of John leaving this world of theirs 
for Victoria came on Ursula like a blow. She 
stood in the open door-way, and looked into the 
room. She stood there pale, staring out of 
tearless eyes, and she saw her feither stsmding 
erect, in almost anger, and Mrs. Daynham waft 
on her knees. 

There the woman knelt, vexing Mr. Ravenel 
to the middle of his heart ; and Mrs. Ravenel 
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stood by her, with her hand upon her per- 
suasively, as wanting her to rise. 

Ursula was seen by both her father and mo- 
ther, but they made no sign to her either to stay 
or go. They let her have her own way, and 
Mrs. Daynham's voice rose once more. 

" I shall never see him again. I would rather 
die than live. He is not gone. It cannot be 
that he is gone I God help me, and ease my 
broken heart — the grief k insupportable. I 
cannot part with my son. All his life he has 
obeyed me. You had no right to send him 
away." 

** Get up, Mrs. Dajmham. The time comes 
when the best of sons mnst have his own way. 
Probably he distrusted his own courage if put 
to the trial of such a scene as this." 

" 1 will have him back !" she said. ** You 
dare not tell his mother that he is actually 
gone." 

" What is the use of telling any more," said 
Mr. Bavenel. ^'Mr. Smith comes down to-night, 
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and you can send for him, or more likely he will 
come to you, and his news will be the last/' 

" Edgar Ravenel I" she cried, crouching to the 
floor, *^ tell me all. Where is John ?" 

The question struck at Mrs. Raveners heart, 
for she had never forgotten that question in 
those words persevered in by her daughter long 
ago. 

" Tell her all. Tell her, if you know, Edgar," 
she whispered. "Ohl tell the dear heart. I 
cannot bear this I" 

" My dear," he said, ** she knows. She knows 
all that we know." Then, raising her by forcd 
from where she almost lay at his feet, and get-' 
ting her into a chair close by, he went on— 
"You know that Smith is expected tcnday. 
That he leaves London to bring you last news 
from John. That he goes to Portsmouth to- 
morrow, and takes his final leave by going down 
channel with him— — ^" 

She stood up, with a stiff determination on 
the ghastly paleness of her worn face. 
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** / will go, I will bring him back. The 
Southern Star I I will bring him back. I cannot 
live without my son. He never disobeyed me. 
It is still in my power, thank heaven I I will 
bring him back I No. Don't speak, Mr. Rav- 
enel. No power shall persuade me. Live alone 
—live without that which I have toiled, won, 
and, oh 1 misery, lost ! Live and die childless, 
and alone. Never see his — ^never see JohrCa 
face again I Kill me at once 1" she cried ; " I 
could not do it. The strongest break down at 
something. I am vanquished. I could bear any- 
thing but what you have put upon me. I cannot 
part with my child ; oh I my darling — oh ! John, 
John I Here," she cried, turning to Mrs. Rav- 
enel. '* Here ; help me back to Dovecotes. I am 
not sure that I can walk. But I am going this 
day. Oh 1 John ! John !" 

Her voice rose with a wail, as if she were 
really wanting to make some listening spirit 
hear her. But Mr. Ravenel said gently, taking 
her arm in his. 
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" Do not go^lo not. He would not return /" 

" It can't be impossible ?" She gasped out the 
words in a voiceless way, that sounded terrible. 

" It is not impossible^ as a matter df fact. But 
yet it is impossible, because it is not John's will 
to come back. Of course he might desert his 
work, and betray his employers. Nobody knows 
how a woman like you might prevail ^" 

" He is wu7i«," she said, " first, and before all 
things, my son is mine. If I could know that 
I should never see his face again, I should die 
in this room. I will not be left alone for life. 
I will not be robbed and condemned to solitary 
self-upbraiding." 

"Self-upbraiding would not cease because 
you had made him false to his masters. He has 
bravely chosen, for a while, to serve. It is John's 
will to carve out his own way, and to make his 
own prosperity. You have lost the power to 
order his life now. He wovM not come bachr 

Then she believed him ; and she dropped like 
one struck dead into his wife's arms. And there 
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Ursula had stood and heard it all. She had seen 
the mother fight for her way with all the old 
power — ^the power that had once been irresist- 
ible, and which was now of no effect. And Ur- 
sula had stood there shedding floods of tears. 

No one could measure Mrs. Daynham's love 
for her son as she could^ because no one had so 
suffered for its sake. All that suffering was 
forgiven, but the sight of this broken-to-pieces 
mother was more than she could bear. 

That Mrs. Daynham should never see that 
face again*— it was too terrible. She, in her 
youth, felt the horror of that never^ for life was 
like an eternity for her. What kind of meeting 
would that be between her and John when they 
should only meet to stand together by Mrs. 
Daynham's gravel What kind of deliverance 
had been arranged for that poor mother, pur- 
chased at so great a price ? 

Stronger and stronger the girl grew as her 
tears flowed* They were flowing over the best 
hopes of her heart ; and she was slaying them 
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for Mrs. Daynham's sake. Every one had done 
their best, but why had no one told her ? She 
could have done more than anyone. Even now 
she could bring him back — at worst it would 
only be a voyage there and home again. By one 
coiu*ageous stroke the young love might be 
slain ; and what would life be to her if she did 
not do all that lay in her power ? It would be 
stained by one great, ever-enduring selfishness ; 
yes, with the bloodnstains of a mother^s broken 
heart. 

There stood Ursula still, and praying. She 
had made up her mind now ; but she had ta 
pray — she was praying never to repent. 

She helped her mother to restore Mrs. Dayn- 
ham to consciousness. And when she spoke 
again, Ursula kissed her and looked into her 
vague eyes, trying to restore to them the gleam 

of hope. 

But her mother said, " You are ill. Stay in 
this house for a few hours. Come into my room, 
or Ursula's. Will you stay ?" 
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And Mrs. Daynham said, articulating with 
difficulty — " Do what you will. If my hour is 
come, I could be glad to die." 

There had been times when Mrs. Daynham 
had been pleased to hold forth, even to Ursula, 
as to all that a woman ought to do ; and with- 
out question, on those rare occasions when she 
became thus confidential, her pattern woman 
was herself. But, as she had said, the strongest 
may be broken by something, and now the 
trial that was not to be endured had come and 
crushed her utterly. John would not come. It 
was this fact from Mr. Ravenel's mouth that had 
conquered her, for she knew both his tenderness 
and his truth. He would not have wounded 
her if he could have helped it, and what he had 
said was true. So she looked vacantly at Ur- 
sula. " And how can she hope to comfort me I" 
was the thought that crossed her mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 



GOOD-BYE. 



^^ If I must die, 
I will encounter darknesB like a bird 
And hug it in mine arms/* 

Shakespeare. 

TT7 HAT Mr. Ra venel had told Mrs. Daynham 
' ' had actually in part taken place. 
John Smith had said good-bye to his friend 
in London, and had started by the mail-train 
to get to Daynham, and at that place he arriy ed 
late in the evening. When the next morning came 
he went to Dovecotes. He was told that Mrs, 
Daynham was not well ; that Mrs. Ra venel had 
brought her home late the evening before, and 
had already been there early to ask after her ; 
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that she had seen ho; and got her to promise 
that ebe would keep quiet duroogh the day. 

Would Mr. Smith call again ? So John Smith 
said he would come in the eTening, and that he 
^ould leave again the following daT ; and hav- 
ing so eaid, he proceeded to RaT^ieL 

But when John Smith had got into the rail- 
way carriage for that speedy joumey to St. 
Antin's, he had given himself up a willing cap- 
tive to very wond^iul thoughts. Here was 
John Daynham out of the way — ^Ursula Ravenel 
disengaged, and himself very seriously in love 
with her. For the first time the thought of 
winning her was recognised and ^itertained in 
that most honest of hearts. Davnham himself 
had said that he had no claims on her now. He 
had also, it is true, said that he loved her, and 
oonld hardly believe in the possilnlity of not 
loving her. ^ But everything is over, now,** he 
had repeated again and again, and he had 
finally clinched the matter by saying, " I tell 
you she won't have me. Smith T 
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But not even then did Smith feel free to think 
of her ; yet now, when John was actually going 
— ^would soon be gone — surely now the field 
was open, and he would try. 

He had never heard of Sir Humphrey. His 
existence, as a fact in Ursula's life, had not 
been recognised by either his brother or Qara. 
But they had both wished to get Ursula for 
John's wife very much. 

" She would not have taken him at first," said 
Lady Smith to her husband; " but now, after my 
brother's usage of her — after his ridiculous blun- 
deiing, I should say I really think she might — 
that is, if John were married and really safe 
out of the way." 

All this Sir Henry had repeated to his bro- 
ther, "wishing to put it into his head, you know," 
he had said to his wife ; but the brother had 
made no sign. 

" Not a marrying man, which is a very great 
pity, for it is time for him to think of getting a 
home for himself" said Clara. " But John Smith 
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18 smgolarly nmmpresBionaUe. I said to him 
one day, just as a feeler, that I thought TJisnla 
BaTenel's heaaty was of the highest cast, and he 
looked qnite Bnrprised ; said, ^ Is it ?' and then 
that he had always so mnch admired Lady 
LauraT 

And so they talked and langhed, and Yrished, 
and speculated, bat they could not flatter them- 
selTCS into hoping yet ; only Sir Henry said that 
he trusted his brother would marry an educated 
woman, one who had a head as well as a heart 
— and, ** It would be splendid if he could per- 
suade Ursula. And trust John to succeed if 
he ever fell in love. He is such a thoroughly 
good man, that he would subdue a girl by the 
force of his sincerity and worth. I could honest- 
ly assure anybody that John's heart was well 
worth having." 

" Why, yes,'* said Clara. " John is a model 
man, and 1 should think him nearly perfect, if I 
could ever believe in his falling in love. But 
there lies the misfortune — ^he does not ever even 
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think about it. I am sure he doesn't. He'll 
wait till he is old, and then many his cook, I 
am certain." 

And this chat referred to the man who, snug 
in his comer, was blessing the speed that took 
him towards Ravenel ; who was wondering how 
long a time of perfect service it might take to 
open Ursula's eyes to the fact of his devotion ; 
who could scarcely believe in the truth, that 
seemed to be before his mind so plainly, that all 
rivals were gone with the departure of the 
Southern Star, He might begin at once, he 
thought, to make her understand that she was 
" the ocean to the river of his thoughts ;" he 
might put his chains on that moment, and ex- 
hibit himself as her admirer. The very thought 
of serving her was blissful ; of serving, loving, 
vnnnirig Ursula Ravenel ! It was making a cata- 
logue of all the happiness of life in three words. 

So he spent a quiet hour at Daynham, speak- 
ing veiy wisely and well to Clara, of all her 
brother proposed doing ; and Clara was satisfied. 

VOL. III. N 
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Only she was very sorry for her mother, and 
she should have been more sorry for John if he 
had not blundered away his chances of life so 
marvellously. But Sir Henry liked the scheme 
very much. 

" My dear," he said to his half-weeping wife, 
*^ there is no doubt about John's wisdom now. 
This is no blunder. The best thing he can do 
is to clear away the last lingering, over-refined 
nonsense of the Mapleby traditions. He will re- 
make his manhood in that new world, and be- 
come an honest being in creation. He will 
cleanse himself in that firee air, and get a heal- 
thy spirit breathed into him. John will grow 
great now, which he would never have done 
tied to his mother's apron-string. There, don't 
cry. I mean no unkindness. You married into 
a family of self-made men, my darling ; and we 
like our traditions. I shall write to John direct- 
ly. He is not totally indifferent to science, nor 
absolutely ignorant. I can put him in the way 
of studies that may rest his brain after too much 
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gold-weighing ; but, take my word for it, Clara, 
there is nothing better for a man than to have 
to serve and to work, provided only that he can 
bring his mind to do both honestly." 

On which Clara brightened, and looked gay 
again. She was a good sister ; and very fond of 
her husband. Of sll things on earth she most 
wished to see John what her husband called 
great So she began to hope. She bade her 
honest brother, John Smith, good-night with 
unusual kindness, and heard him say he should 
go to her mother early the following day with 
gratitude. 

When John could not get admittance to Mrs. 
Daynham he went on to Eavenel. 

Now, to Ursula, that night had been one of 
even fiery trial. While she had seen the poor mo- 
ther on her knees, and while she had heard the 
hard tone in her father's voice which had ex- 
pressed the impossible^ she had felt it easy to do 
that miracle of self-abnegation, and call back 
John Daynham. She had felt glad that sheT 
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had never said anything to pledge herself to 
Sir Humphrey ; and she had congratulated her- 
self because she had let him know always, even 
with great exactness, the state of her feelings. 
But when the sight of a mother preferring 
death to long separation upon earth from her 
son was gone ; when she was alone, and knew 
that, for herself life might be very long, and 
that the thing she thought of doing would 
last probably for all her days, she felt smitten 
with a sudden want of power. How could she 
do this great thing— she who could marry Sir 
Humphrey now, and who had learnt to feel that 
she would marry him gladly, and with all her 
heart? 

But she had never said it ; and till she said it 
she was free. And he? He had never been 
told that she could love him ; and never having 
heard it, he could not complain of injury. If 
anyone suffered for what she would now school 
herself to do, it would be herself, and only her- 
self. And why should she not suffer? The 
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pain could be but little compaored to the anguish 
of the lonely life, and the misery of the house 
that would be a desert to Mrs. Daynham if her 
son were banished. 

How could she bear not to do it 1 It was to 
heal the bruised spirit, and to bind the broken 
heart — and could she hesitate to do these ac- 
tions, which were so pure and so holy, that to do 
them would be to draw down the love of God, 
and the praise of saints ? 

If she did it — and she could do it, for she lov- 
ed John Daynham enough, though not so as to 
choose him, except under this trial, and in this 
straight — if she did it, only for one end could 
she do it ; the one great end, to make others 
happy — ^to gain for herself the mercy which is 
for those who show mercy I And so she knelt 
and prayed, and gave thanks for the strength 
that was sufficient for self-renunciation, and ask- 
ed never to repent. Perseverance she craved for 
— ^perseverance would be her cry through life. 
She asked only for strength to go on, and 
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never to regret; for such courage as should 
bring victory, and fiU her Hfe at the last with 
rejoicing. 

So she slept ; and the soul that never jslum- 
bers must have been strong in its wilHngness to* 
bring happiness for others, and so bring peace to 
itself; for when she rose it was with a longing 
desire to see John Smith, and ask what she 
wanted to know. So she waylaid him in the 
terrace-garden, and spoke to him there. 

First of all, when John Smith saw Ursula, he 
was glad at so great a stroke of luck, as thus at 
once to come upon her, and have the chance of 
talking to her alone. But when he saw her 
face he shuddered. 

" Mr. Smith," she said, " you are come to tell 
us of Mr. Daynham." 

" Yes ; I brought his last words for his mo- 
ther. I shall see her this afternoon. To-morrow 
I go to Portsmouth with her last words to him. 
We have been such true friends ; and for so long. 
It was the least I could do — to give those two 
this comfort." 
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" Mr. Smith, I want John back again/* 

"Your 

" Yes. / want him. Can he come ?" 

She seemed to grow paler and paler, as she 
stood in the warm morning light and sunshine. 
It quite frightened John Smith. It made his 
heart shiver and shrink to look upon her. And 
yet, now that he so well knew his own secret, he 
felt that for his own sake as well as for hers he 
must know if there was anything to fear. 

He said, " Miss Eavenel, you must be very 
honest, and tell me why you ask so strange a 
question. Of course you know that he has 
sailed, that he has got an important work to do, 
and that he is bound to his employers ?" 

" Yes," she answered, " I know that I seem to 
ask an impossible thing. Still, there are some- 
times ways unguessed at by those who do not 
understand. Can John come back ?" 

" It is only possible to say iVb, unless you 
will say more.*' 

" What more can I say? — ^I want him." 
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" You can tell me why you want him." 
She looked up into his face helplessly, as if 
she would ask him not to treat her thus severely, 
but he would not be put off. 
" Trust me," he said — " trust me." 
"What am I to say?" she asked. And it 
looked as if the eyes would have wept if there 
had been any tears left to shed. 

Never in his life had John Smith seen such a 
picture of affliction. His pity was so great, that 
it seemed to choke him ; and his love was so 
true, that he would have died to help her. 
It was that truth that sustained him, that in- 
cited him to make her speak. Somehow he 
knew what she had to say ; and he knew that 
the thing once said was death to his own hopes ; 
but still, she must speak, and he must hear ; she 
must command, and he must obey ; she must 
have her will, if he died to give it to her. So, 
when she asked, " What am I to say I" he an- 
swered, " You must say to me why you want 
John Daynham back." 
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" But will it make it easier to get him back if 

I do r 

It was getting very hard to sat/ the thing that 
she had determined on doing. Words seemed to 
become something so fearfully real to her ; but 
Mr. Smith pressed her hard. 

" If you will speak the truth it may make pos- 
sible the impossible." 

" How ?" she asked, gazing drearily into his 
face — ^putting off the moment when, being 
uttered, the thing would have to be done. But 
John stepped back. 

" Enough," he said. " You don't know what 
you ask ; and I warn you, you don't know what 
you want." 

" I do. And only you can help me. If I tell 
you will you get him back I" 

" Yes." 

" You cariy then ?" 

« Yes." 

" Do it without my telling you." 

*' You waste words. I can't. I must show 
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cause for his return — sufficient cause to make 
sui'e of his obedience. I must provide ^^ 

He could not go on. He shook with a new 
weakness. He felt actually alarmed for him- 
self. But the sight of his agitation made 
Ursula strong. 

" I will tell you. I do wrong to be so tender 
of myself." Then, coming close to him, and 
looking up with despairing eyes into his face, 
while scarcely any voice passed over her white 
lips, she said, "I want John Daynham — I want 
to marry him. I want you to tell him that we 
cannot live without him. If he had come him- 
self he might have heard it for himself. But 
now what can I do ? Will you get him for me 
now, Mr. Smith ?" 

He thought — " How she loves him I" 

He hoped in his heart that the man she spoke 
of would treasure that love, for here was the 

thing that was above rubies. He said, "Yes, 
I will get him for you." 

"Must he go this voyage, and come back?" 
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"No. I will go myself." 

"Whatr 

" Good-bye," be said. " Give me your hand 
once, and thank me. I do this to make you 
happy, Miss Ravenel. I shall succeed. His love 
for you has been enduring, and very great. I 
tiiink you a glorious woman. I shall come 
back ; as soon as the ship returns, if possible. 
When I get home again my reward will be 
to see you happy." 

"Give him this," said Ursula. She took a 
blank leaf out of a pocket-book and wrote— 
" My dear, come back." 

"That will do," said John Smith, with a 
strange flicker of a smile across his face, as he 
took it carefully, and put it away in safety. 
"And I shall tell him all that has passed 

here?" 

"Oh, yes; all." She was getting stronger 
now. 

"And about Mrs. Daynham?" he asked. 

" I will tell her, if you are sure ?" 
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" I am quite sure. But .1 must go — go very- 
soon." 

" Let us walk together to Dovecotes. Per- 
haps you ought to see her too," said Ursula, 

So they went through the garden, and on by 
the way the girl knew so well. And when 
they got to the house they went straight in, as 
Ursula was always expected to do, " We must 
see Mrs Daynham," she said to Griffiths, " Is 
she up ?" 

« She is sitting in her dressing-room. She has 
had breakfast there," 

" Come upstairs," said Ursula, 

John Smith followed her. He might have 
been walking in his sleep. Things had so 
changed, and such transformations were so 
close in the fixture, that he scarcely knew what 
his real life was. All he felt now was, that he 
loved Ursula, and would be her good angel's 
deputy, if he could, and if he might. He was 
like a dead man walking, so perfectly had all 
his fiiture of hope died that day. And so he 
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stood for a moment outside Mrs. Daynham's 
door, waiting ; for Ursula had gone in first, and 
left him. 

It was only an instant that he stood there ; 
she came to the door again, and he walked in. 
Mrs. Daynham, looking like one who had just 
risen from an illness of months' duration, sat 
there, and she fixed her eyes on him with a 
gaze of despair, such as might have been given 
to the messenger of Fate, But Ursula led him 
forw^ard ; and still holding his hand, she knelt 
down at Mrs, Daynham's knees, 

« He is going to bring John back," she said. 
Mrs, Daynham started, so as to frighten them. 
But Ursula laid her hand on her arm, and look- 
ed into her face. 

" Do you understand ? It is possible. He can 
do it," She pressed his fingers closely, as if 
thanking him, 

" He won't come." Mrs, Daynham spoke £U9 
if the echo of Mr, Ravenel's words was still ring- 
ing in her heart. 
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"But he tmll come — for, lam going to marry 
him. He will come for that — ^he will come for 
me, I want to marry John. Call me daughter 
— mother !" 

The tears gushed from Mrs. Daynham's eyes. 
Never had they seei\ such tears before. " Then 
go, and God bless you I" she said. " You have 
made the widow's heart to sing for joy. And, 
Ursula, when the last great day comes, and all 
our deeds are brought to light, I will, heaven 
helping me, witness to this good deed of yours, 
my child, my love, my benefactor, whose reward 
must be great elsewhere, for I can never bless 
you enough on earth. And oh 1 my child, re- 
member, if ever life goes grievously with you, 
that to do such a thing as this, to gain back 
strength to the weak, and light to the eyes, and 
to make the evening of life bright, is enough 
to live for — is enough to make any heart say, 
when its last hour comes, — " My life has been a 
blessing and a joy 1" 

And there, still speaking low words of thank- 
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fiilness, with her hand on Ursula's head, as she 
still knelt at her side, John Smith left them, 
and went to do his good deed, which he hoped 
would bring comfort to him too, at the last. 

So these two good and honest hearts yielded 
up joy and hope — such joys and such hopes as 
seemed to them to be as dear Kfe itself ; and 
yet hoped for happiness— such happiness as is 
given to those who love their neighbour better 
than themselves ; who, lest they should do less 
than fulfil the law of Christian kindness, ask for 
help firom Heaven, and do more. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IS IT DONE ? 

" Still achieving, still pnisuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait.'' 

LONQFELLOW. 

" IS it done?" Such had been Mrs, Ravenel's 

-*- cry when she &st heard what had hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. Daynham had sent to Ravenel to say 
that Ursula was with her ; and then the Kttle 
mother had hurried up there to ask what was 
doing. 

" Was ever such a conqueror as Mrs. Dayn- 
ham 1" 

Some such thought as that crossed the dear 
little woman's mind as she beheld her old friend 
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in renovated power, and in fiill possession of their 
own child. 

" She seems to fail sometimes, but she foils 
fate. What a woman is Mrs. Daynham 1" So 
she thought. But what she said was — " Is it 
done r 

*'Yes, mother." And, though terribly pale, 
and her beauty wrung by the contest of the 
last hours of night ani day, Ursula spoke with 
a smile, and a certain air of power and deter- 
mination. 

Such a " Yes, mother," had never been heard 
before. It was not the acquiescence of loving 
submission, but the aflSrmation of the mind 
made up, from which there could be no appeal. 
They had left her jfree to decide on her own 
life, those words said ; and now, at the last mo- 
ment, just as the power was departing from her, 
she had chosen, and John Daynham was to 
come back. She had done it. " Yes, mother." 
It was done. 

"Don't grudge her to me. She has giveii 
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back life and happinesa," said Mrs. Dayn- 
ham '' 

^^She has bought it/' said Mrs. Bavenel. 
** Don't tell me ofgwtngJ^ 

** Well, we need not dispute about words." 

Already Mrs. Daynham was herself again — al- 
ready the associations of old times had come 
back in their ancient strength, and she was 
hectoring again over Amabel Petty I 

Then Ursnla took her mother aside. 

" It is done. Darling mother, I felt obliged 
to do it. We cannot have everything. Is not 
all life a choice only? I have chosen. I love 
John Daynham; I have always loved him, 
you know. And no one can doubt that 
when last he was here he loved me. I might 
have done something else, I know. I have not 
concealed anything from myself. It has been 
decided on with consideration. It seems to 
me to be a good action. Don't look grave at 
me. Kiss me, mother. Oh I why do you shed 
tears?". 
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" Becatise life is long, my deaf one. And yotf 
have given all yoni* life for her few year^. Yovty 
who have been so good and self-«acrificing fof 
her, who, at least, has never forgotten herself, 
and her own. 

Then Ursula 6aid it all over again. That 
she had suffered and grown wise ; that this life 
was a choice of evil and good ; that she had 
made her choice, and that it was done. 

" But," said Ursula, " I would rather not tell 
my father. You must tell him for me. I mu6< 
stay here till he knows. Once, long ago, he 
said to me, driving back from St. Antin's in the 
avenue road, that if I ever had anything to say 
to satisfy my heart about John Daynham, T wAs 
to say it — say it to him. Say to him that there 
was no time to tell him of this. I had to fell 
the person who could act. But that I tell him 
now, in the memory of those words. My hearf 
cried out for other people more than for myself. 
I acknowledge that. But 1 could not be happy 
if I did anything else. If I could recall John, 
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and would not, then his banishment would 
become my doing. It was I who should have 
been the doer of everything, Mrs. Daynham's 
dreary life — John's loneliness — all that was hap- 
pening, all that might happen, would be my 
doing. I could not marry anyone else and be 
happy, knowing that. Therefore, I have really 
done the best for myself though not the best 
that might have been." 

" And her passion for gold has brought this to 
me 1" 

" Yes ; if you please to put it so. But do not, 
oh I mother, I beseech you, do not take it as an 
evil. You may know one day that it was all 
for happiness — for my happines. Mother, don't 
grieve." 

" Very well, my darling," and Mrs. Ravenel 
dried her eyes. " I will tell your father. But 
come back then. I shall lose you to her soon 
enough. And you are my own dear child." 

And then all the grief and anger, all the an- 
tagonism that would now and then rise up 
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against Mrs. Daynham, was poured forth and 
got rid of in a last flood of tears on her child's 
shoulder. It seemed to shake Ursula's life, to 
feel her mother's sobs, and to have no comfort 
tor her. 

The trial was ageing her, and the minutes seem- 
ed to count for years. The dreadful question 
rose up — " Has Mrs. Daynham been our curse 
or our blessing ?" But she put it down. ** My 
husband's mother I" was the idea that rose and 
vanquished the evil thought ; and if Mrs. Dayn- 
ham had won all, she had only got what had 
been given to her. 

" Won all ; won all 1" Ursula's thought might 
have been born of the throbbing pangs that this 
truth had brought to her mother's breast. Mrs% 
Ravenel felt that the powerful Mrs. Daynham 
had indeed, and at last, won all, and that even 
her most humiUating losses had been only trf- 
umphant successes in disguise. 

What had she no< wont She had got back 
her son, and she would have Ursula for her 
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daughter, and Ravenel would be added to her 
inheritance. For whom had they reared and 
loved their child — for whom had Edgar Ravenel 
redeemed his old estates ?-^for Mrs. Daynham I 
So they had wearied themselves; heart an<} 
mind, and sonl and strength, had been worn 
with thought and toil ; and they had succeeded ; 
and when Mrs. Daynham appeared to be even 
at her Ipwest, she had possessed herself of 
aU. 

But Mrs, Ravenel, with these thoughts seeth-r 
ing in her heart, had ^ept silenpe to Ursuli^, 
She had hurried away and poured forth her 
angary wretchedness on Edgar Ravenel's breast. 

^* Well} wife ; well, mother," he paid. ^* Ypy: 
aiid I w^re all in all tp ^ch other once-rrw^ oai^ 
be that same again." 

But he never paid sho was wrongs He neither 
argued with her npr cpntradicted her. He only 
said further that he §houl4 f^tch ypsiula hom^ 
{lit luncheon titne, 
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So, when he did not appear at one o'clock, 
Mrs, Ravenel knew where hje was gone. 

Perhaps for the first time in her Kfe Mrs. 
Dajnham fel1> for a moment abashed when he 
brought his grand, manly, honest presence into 
her morning-room — ^the room in which she was 
sitting with Ursula by her side, as if already in 
full possession of her. 

Mr. Bavenel kissed his daughter after speaking 
to Mrs. Daynham, and there did not seem to 
either of them to be the smallest change in his 
manner. But when he had sent Ursula away to 
dress for her walk home with him, he turned to 
Mrs. Daynham with that flickering light in his eye 
which she had never liked, for it always seem- 
ed to say that she would never conquer him. 

" Now for a few honest words," he said. " I 
make no doubt that Smith will take John's 
place, and that John will come back. Smith i$ 
one of the best of men, and I have read more 
of him and his character than he thinks I have 
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— but let that pass. You have got our child, 
my old friend ; and you need not be frightened 
at what I am going to say — ^you have got her, 
at a hard price ; but as she will pay that, and 
not youj perhaps that may pass also. It has 
been Ursula's doing. She has been pressed and 
excited into being your special providence. 
Yet the hard work that she has somehow got 
strength to begin, will, I do not doubt, be well 
carried through. But it was not a woman's love 
for John that did it. 

"There; don't start," he went on. "You 
know there are better things than human love, 
though marriage, and the love that belongs to it 
was the only gift of Paradise that outlived the 
Fall — don't start — that love, she could give to 
Sir Humphrey Fyners, and tliat love he waits 
for her to take from him. I know it. But 
there may be better than that in her heart. 
There is a sacrifice that is acceptable in the 
sight of Heaven ; if she can do good, and never 
sin, what more could I wish for Ursula ?" 
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" Do not altogether disenchant me with life," 
she said. " Your words were always very- 
hard." 

*' It has, perhaps, been my misfortune seldom 
to speak my mind on pleasant occaBions. But 
I shall — ^that is, it is now in my mind to do so 
— I shall tell John that Ursula takes him in the 
spirit that would win peace on earth, and mercy 
hereafter, by thinking of others more than of 
herself. If he takes her then, pleading his 
honest love, as I believe he honestly may, he 
shall have her, with money on the spot to free 
your property, settling everything on Ursula, 
without the burthen of a single restrictive clause, 
I swear," he said, raising his voice, *Hhat you shall 
live on her bounty, and that I will put it out of 
her power to make it otherwise. And if she 
blesses me in my life-time with a daughter,, I 
will call it Ursula, and to her I will leave every 
acre of the old Ravenel estates, and she shall 
choose a husband to take her name. Why, if I 
live to be only my father's age, I may see it all; 
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And I never prayed for life and long years till 
I so prayed this day." 

Mrs. Daynham rose up. 

"It will make no difference to John/' she 
said. " He loves her." 

** I believe it, and I am very glad to believe 
it," said Mr. Ravenel. " But it will make a diffeiw 
ence to you. No ; don't speak, it is too late. If 
you are the woman I took you for, you will one 
day see that to eat the bread produced by your 
own son's earnings ought to have been sweeter 
than the bread that will be imn€." 

" It was Ursula's own doing," she said, speak- 
ing low. 

" Nay. You saw John Smith yourself You 
sent him away." 

Then Ursula came in, and her father carried 
her off smiling. 

As they walked home, only a few wordp 
passed. 

" My darling, John is so good a man, you are 
sure of happiness with him. It may be some- 
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thing to live at Daynham, and be among us." 

« At Daynham I" 

" Yes ; I shall pettle that. You are not to live 
anywhere else. Your mother favoured Sir Hum- 
phrey. Never mind me. I shall be happy to see 
you happy. And I shall like to have you near. 
I believe that Sir Humphrey is the only one to 
pity. But he ii a strong man and a busy one. 
He has a career before him, and is just the one 
to win praise and get honour. That will be 
enough to keep him from moping. Eh, Ur- 
sula?" 

Her father had never spoken quite in this 
hard, reasoning sort of way to her before. His 
words had always been those of feeling and 
sentiment as well as trutli. She felt as if the 
romance of girlhood was fading away, and as if 



the realities of life were qlosing in around her ; 
and she sent a sigh after her loss, with tearful 
beseeching eyeiE», that seemed to survey the past 
sorrowfully \ and she would have wished to be 
blind to the present, just for a little time long^, 
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while ahe reated herself and got back a quiet 
heart. But her father went on. 

"It seems to me, now, — hut I have not made 
myself quite certain on the matter — ^but it seems 
to me that I must tell John Daynham all — all 
as to Sir Humphrey Fynera ; and when the 
whole thing ia put on sure grounds, I will speak 
to Sir Humphrey too. I think I know what to 
say on the matter." 

" Do you, father T" 

" Yea. I know all about it and you. Of 
course I do. Shall I tell yout" 

" Yes." 

" This is it, then. Had those two men come 
to you simply on their own merits, Sir Hum- 
phrey would have been preferred. He is not as 
handsome as the man yon have chosen, hut he 
is a man whom you would have been proud of 
to your dying day. But men seldom come to 
fa woman simply on their own merits, and no- 
tiiing could disassociate John Daynham from 
his place in our world, or rob him of the love to 
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which, in fact, he was born. When these men 
are weighed in the balance, one scale holds a man ; 
the other holds a man, his memories, his mother; 
his history— trials, faults, faaures, and recoveries 
— and he wins the day. To one man you could 
be a wife^ with all that was ever intended to be 
included in that word ; to the other you could 
be— — ohl" said Mr. Ravenel, changing his whole 
manner, and speaking quite gaily, " I can hard- 
ly reckon up all that you will be to our Mends 
here. You will pay her debts, you know — give 
him back to his country. But stop, child ; don't 
shiver and shake — ^that is what you meant to 
dor 

" I had not reckoned on that." 

" She did I" 

" And I shall not do it." 

"My child, all that is mine is yours. You 
will give back Daynham to John on your 
wedding-day. And it consoles me to know 
that you will not be taken out of our sight. 
Now, we have said enough. To-morrow, or 
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the next day, there i^ill be more to say, if not 
someone to see." 

Mr Ravenel stood still in that garden that 
has been so often mentioned, and put his strong 
arm ronnd Ursula and kissed her. 

" He is a fine fellow. I have forgiven him 
everything. He loves yon. And I hope to liv6 
to see yon very happy in your fine old home. 
Now go in to yonr mother ; my business lies 
another way." 

So Ursula went into the house, very glad to 
have got so much of the business part of this 
hour of life so soon over. And she was glad 
to find how perfectly her father comprehended 
the whole situation. What he had said about 
Sir Humphrey Fyners was true ; and it was no 
less true what he had said of John. He was 
right also in his determination to speak to both, 
and tell the whole truth to each. Already some 
notion of some such necessity had visited her 
mind, but she had shrunk from the thought in 
dismay. But her father's mind was so clear, so 
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collected, SO true and so brave, he would do this 
for her ; he would do all for her with both of 
these men ; and what he said they would under- 
stand. So that day passed, and the next ; and 
then when the night came Mr. Ravenel said, 

"John will be with us to-morrow. Smith 
would not fail, and wind and weather have 
been in our favour. Mrs. Daynham told me to- 
day that she had not said one word about John 
Smith's errand to either Sir Henry or Clara. 
I was surprised, and I said so. But she had 
considesped it all through, and though she had 
no doubt of his returning, she yet thought that 
there was a possibility of his taking this voyage 
and coming back again immediately, so she 
would not speak yet. We have our secret which I 
did not think of. It was lucky that I did not see 
Sir Henry. I might have spoken to liim, 
you know." 

"I am glad that Mrs. Daynham has not 
mentioned it," said Mrs. Ravenel. But Ursula 
only said — " John will come." 
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Some sense of triumph was perhaps insepar^ 
able from that thought. Some comfort too had 
come from their being able to talk together of 
the foture as they had talked that night. And 
there was great gladness, because the end of 
that time of expectation was so near. John 
would come in a few hours ; she was sure that 
he would not wait for anything. She knew 
that every consideration would be put aside till 
he had seen her. 

So, on the following morning Ursula rose 
early, and she walked out to the archway at the 
end of the avenue road. She hardly expected 
to see John. Yet something seemed to urge 
her to go forth to meet her fate. She walked 
through the morning air feeling refreshed by it, 
and the Autumn scents were welcoming her ; 
the birds were still and voiceless; but the 
squirrels bound^ed across the way, making a 
rush up the nearest tree, and then looking 
down from the branches, among which they 
seemed to fly. 
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She stood and watched them. She cut 
great stems of sweet-brier from the under- 
growth by her side ; and so she returned to the 
enclosure before the house, and leant waiting 
and wondering by the carved stone posts of thfe 
entrance-gate. Then she heard a step in the 
road, and she turned and saw a man — not John 
Daynham, but John Smith. 

He had been walking slowly and thoughtfully, 
and yet when he saw her, he started into a nin. 
And so they stood together by the gate. 

" Where is he f " she said. 

It was quite impossible to read any answ^er iii 
John Smith's face ; and as he did not spedk, 
Ursula was left in the bewilderment of a coti- 
fusion of doubts. 

"Did you see him?" 

" Yes ; I saw him." 

" And my message ?** — she was pantiing with 
anxiety. 

" I never told him," said John Smith, very 
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slowly, and with a face that looked at her with 
the profoundest interest. 

The vexation of failure made her tremble with 
a distress that tore her ; the thought that she 
had trusted her secret message to a man who 
had been faithless, made her ai^gry — ^and he, 
still, silent, tranquil, with a face full of question- 
ing and wonder, saw it all. 

He stooped low towards her, and one long 
rippling lock of hair was driven by the breeze 
across his face; he smiled as he touched it 
with his hand and put it aside. And still he 
did not speak, for the thought that Ursula 
loved John Daynham with a boundless love- 
quite immeasurable, so that she had called him 
back, when to do so for any good ought to have 
been felt as impossible — filled his mind. 

" Speak 1" she cried out, passionately. " Did 
you say that you had seen him, and never told 
him a word of what you went to say T — could 
you — — " 

'^ Hush I" he said ; for he knew she was going 
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to blame him. ^^ Hush, Miss BaYenel. It was 
best not to speak. Here is your paper." 

He pressed the paper with her few peaeilled 
words on it into her hand. '* Of course it was 
best. He is marriedJ^ 

Then he expected her to do something. To 
drop down prostrate at his feet, perhaps ; or at 
least to rend the air with cries, and to shed tor- 
rents of burning tears. But she only looked at 
him steadily. 

"How good and wise you are," she said. 
And then the warmth and sunsliine of a slow- 
coming smile spread all over her face. " And I 
was getting angry," she said. " Thank you — 
oh, thank you, Mr. Smith, you are very good." 

Her face glowed, and her beauty seemed to 
grow and intensify as he looked at her. Her 
step was elastic, and she moved like a goddess, 
he thought, as she said, 

" Let us go into the house. It will be already 
breakfast-time. But first — ^thank you again. 
And you never spoke I" 

p2 
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" Not one word of f Aa<," signifying by a ges- 
ture that he meant the subject matter of the 
paper she held in her hand. 

" Good and wise," she said again. " No one 
ever had a better Mend. Always remember 
that I am thankful beyond words." And then 
they met Mrs. Ravenel in great astonishment. 

"I will tell my mother," said Ursula. And 
9he walked away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



HOW IT HAPPENED. 



^^ But as you are divine in outward view, 
So be within as fair, as good, as true.^^ 

Carew. 

TT was deKciously amufidng to Mr. Ravenel to 
-■- hear John Smith tell his story in his own 
peculiarly matter-of-fact and imvamished way. 
And in spite of all the trouble she had suffered, 
of the great intentions that had been accepted 
as the law of her life, and of the battle that had 
been fought with human will before this great 
result had been got at — ^in spite of sighing and 
weeping, and sorrow, and trouble — such is the 
imperfection of our nature, Ursula, with her 
tears scarce dried, could hardly keep herself 
from laughing* Yet the grief had been real ; 
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and the bruises were still sore, and the heart 
had not done aching ; but John was married. 

" I suppose I am not ill, and I hope I am not 
going into hysterics, but I believe that if I be- 
gan to laugh I should not stop for an hour. 
And I am quite weak with the work of the 
last three days. Do you know that I can- 
not trust myself to hear Mr. Smith tell his 
story. Mother, if I had not only just got up I 
could go to bed. Where can you hide me — ^and 
what shall I do ? And I am so cold and shiver- 
iag. May I have a fire in Elijah's parlour t I 
could make an excuse about wanting hot water, 
and then I could wash the china." 

" Go up to new Parmintor. There is a fire 
ihe^e. Your father ^wished to have one. It is 
good for the new plaster. Take the fur rug, 
and wrap yourself up warm. You have caught 
6old somehow. And just try not to think., I 
erharll send your breakfast." 

So Ursula walked off to the lovely new room, 
fiiU of old associations; and there a wood .fire 
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flickered and flared, and made a wonderful 
brightness among the beams, and played upon 
the shields the angels held. She pulled forward 
a great easy chair. 

" I have sm-ely caught cold," she said ; and 
then, *' Martha, how good the coffee smells 1 I 
wonder why I shiver and shake I I can't help 
laughing at myself." 

" You have been just as impi-udent as impru- 
dent can be," said Martha. " It's just the way 
to catch a aguy. And if Maister hadn't drained 
they lowlands, a aguy you'd a' had. When I 
was a child they were down with he, and down 
again, all through the autumn, and into winter 
frosts. We always called the aguy he. ' He's 
got him,' was what we always said of the aguy. 
You have been going about like summer ; aH 
yesterday you were in the house ; this morning 
up with the lark, and abroad before breakfast— 
and we looking November in the face. Ol 
course you have caught a check — that is it. Just 
keep yourself away from open doors and witt* 
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ders, iind drink some horehound tea. Do be 
guided, Miss Ursula — now, do-ey, my dear." 

Very glad to accept of Martha's interpretation, 
and happy to yield herself up so conveniently 
to the old woman's affectionate pleading, Ur- 
sula, in this quiet corner of New Parmintor, fed 
the ash-tree fire, and built up the fire-cones 
which had dropped from the great trees in their 
ripeness, and had been gathered by little Dick in 
his leisure. But still she thought, " John is 
manied." ' And then she said, " But I must not 
laugh. If I do, I shall never stop 1" 

This while, downstairs, John Smith was tell- 
ing his story. 

" I went, as I said, and it did me good to see 
Daynham. He was there on the deck of the 
Southern Star^ watching for me. And I got on 
board, and had a glorious welcome. He was 
looking as brave and happy as man could look, 
and he had never looked handsomer in his life. 
' I have something to say,' I said, as soon as I 
could find time to talk to him. He was so full 
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of things to tell, that I had at first to be a lis- 
tener. ' Let us go somewhere.' ' To my cabin,' 
he said. ' I've got a gay home down there, and 
something I want to show you.' So w^e went 
to his cabin, and he turned into the saloon and 
spoke to someone. He turned aside to make 
room for a lady. ' My wife,' he said. ' Speak 
to Mrs. Daynham, please.' And I knew the girl 
very well," said John quietly. 

" You knew her 1" 

" Yes. Some time since now, but at a moment 
which you will remember, Daynham joined m6 
at Clifton, sent to me by his naother ; sent to be 
out of the way." 

" Yes, when he first asked for Ursula." 

Then, while we were waiting for letters, we 
joined a party whom we met on the steamer ; 
and we went to Chepstow, Tintem, Monmouth. 
How we joined them was this : I saw a man 
called Garret, a relative of Grey Garret, whom 
we all know. He W€U3 there and his sister, a 
very pretty, black-eyed, black-haired girl — very 
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pretty, you understand, and clever too; she 
sings like a bird ; they were on a visit to some 
Mends, and this excursion had been planned 
partly on their account. I had never seen Edith 
before. She was quite the most attractive per- 
son of the party, and we, no doubt, showed that 
we thought so. So we made Mends with her ; 
and she admired Daynham, as well she might, 
and they had a good deal of talk together. Then 
that ended, and I suppose John quite forgot her 
-I did," said Smith conscientiously. 

" Now the ladv I saw was Edith Garret, and 
for the last twelve months I have often seen 
her, and all I have seen I have liked. They 
were poor ; they were orphans. She kept her 
brother's house. He was a trusted clerk in a 
Joint Stock Bank, which has done a good deal 
in Victoria. To this man Daynham had to go 
about money arrangements ; Mr. Reeves would 
refer him to Oarret. He spent an evening with 
Garret^ I know, before I left London ; and then 
quite suddenly the offer was made and accepted^ 
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Mr. Reeves had always wished to send out a 
married man. This marriage was the reason 
why he would not see his mother again — why 
he made me promise to come out to him, and go 
down channel. Edith is the very girl for Aus- 
tralia. I know she has it in her to make him 
a good wife. Here are their photographs." 

And so with strange simplicity, as it seemed, 
he produced a small packet of their cartes de. 
visites. Standing, sitting, singly, and both to- 
gether, John and Edith Daynham in this way 
were to be seen; and then he produced a 
vignette of the lady, saying, " This does her 
most justice, I think." 

" My dear Amabel, will you get the magnify- 
ing glass — and where are my other spectacles t 
This is beautiful. I congratulate the family, 
and the bride and bridegroom, and ourselves* 
You shall say so to Mre. Daynham yourself; 
dear wife." 

And then he shot a glance of inexpressible 
drollery at Mrs. Bavenel^ who gi»tvely saidy 
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" Indeed this is too wonderful. I don't know 
what to do." 

It was a day's work to talk about it. 

" I suppose John sent some of these photo- 
graphs to us ?" said Mr. Ravenel. 

" Of course." 

So they chose what they liked ; and then 
John Smith walked up to Dovecotes. But Mr. 
Bavenel remained in the house^ 

"Are we to laugh or cry I Where is 
Ursula r 

" I can't trust you with Ursula. She is in 
New Parmintor." 

" How does she take it I" 

" I can't tell. She is what people call ' agi- 
tated,' I suppose." 

^^Is that Martha? Martha, Mr. Smith has 
Qome back from his last sight of Mr. Daynham. 
He has come from Brixham— landed in a pilot 
boat. Mr. Daynham is married. He has 
married the young relative of a very old friend 
of mine and his mother^s too ; though it haa 
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been a great secret, you may now tell the newer- 
wherever you please." 

'*Well, I never 1" exclaimed Martha. "But 
Mrs. Daynham did look as if she had a some- 
what on her mind, the day of our feast." 

" I had better go to St. Antin's. I greatly 
regret that it is not market-day," said Mr. Ra- 
venel. " My mind was never so overpowering- 
ly possessed by the grandeur of any fact before. 
You look quite scared." 

" You are worse than Ursula, who is afraid to 
laugh lest she should never stop. I can't bd so 
light-hearted ; though if I said light-tieadedj I 
should not be wrong." 

" Why, the Daynham bondage is over I" he 
said. " And Mrs. Daynham will not break her 
heart. I gave her some strengthening food for 
her thoughts the other morning. But she is 
a born schemer. It comes to her more natur- 
ally than work." 

Then he repeated to his wife the hard 
things Mrs. Daynham had accused him of say- 
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ing; and his wife listened in amazement. 

" I told her," he said, " that it was my bread 
that she would eat, and that it would have 
been honester to eat what her son could have 
earned and what she might have called her own. 
I told her, too, as good as this, that she had 
forced it from me. You may depend upon it 
that when John Smith tells her this great news 
to-day she will be glad." 

*' But she will pity Ursula." 

"Put your pride to sleep, little mother. I 
told her of Sir Humphrey Fyners. I put all 
that straight too. You see," he said, with 
merry boasting, " when /speak, I speak to some 
good purpose." 

By-and-by Mrs. Ravenel asked where her hus- 
band was, and she heard that ^ Maister ' had 
mounted his ' hackney ' and was gone. 

He had taken a long round before he got 
back again ; round the farm, to old Dame Peu- 
.rin,: and to Dovecotes. 

" Married!" exclaimed the old woman wheh 
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he told her the news — " married, eh I Why, 
it's wholly unaccountahle — ^love and lucifer 
matches — a blaze in a moment I 'Tis a mercy 
that the match can light a fire very quickly, and 
we may hope that there's fuel enough to keep 
it alive." 

" Life provides the fuel," said Mr. Ravenel. 
" Never fear I" 

" Fear I 'Tisn't 1 that fears. Those Dayn^ 
hams could ever take care of themselves. Then- 
world never held but one master, and she was 
a missis ; and all the rest of the world, male 
and female, ever born of a woman, was their 
slaves.'' 

" Where did you learn so much ?" And Mt. 
Ravenel laughed merrily. But old Dame Perrih 
was not in a laughing humour. 

" I worked for Mrs. Daynham when she was 
but a child ; and ay, an awful, masterfiil child 
she was, who could calculate to an inch for train 
or trimming. But she was just — I'll ever say 
that ; she paid on the day. But if she gave wha^ 
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was due, she had it too. And she had no mercy. 
She had the heart to give, she could do that. 
She could make a free gift, and be glad to make 
it. But,- in any affair of give and take, she 
showed no mercy. Someone must suffer — well, 
it was her business to see that it was not she. I 
am thinking her daughter-in-law may be as 
happy for the first year of wedded life in Vic- 
toria as at Dovecotes. Can you deny that, 
maister." 

*' I would rather not deny it. Of course, 
as she must live there, she had better prefer it to 
living here." 

" Ah I but you know what I mean," chuckled 
the old woman, going back to her wheel with a 
face full of smiles. " But I don't gossip out my 
old heart to everybody. I wonder, now, if 
there's aught o' sin in my being glad that he has 
got his place through the Reeveses and my 
Raymond. He would never have known any of 
them if he hadn't known him. But John was a 
good boy — ^Mr. Daynham, I ought to have said. 
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When he did evil, it was ever along of his mo- 
ther driving him." 

" But she never thought it evil." 

" No. She has got so blind to every life but 
her own, that she did not know evil from 
good." 

" And yet it has been a good life after all," — 
Mr. Ravenel used to enjoy his disputations with 
Dame Perrin, — "It has been a successful life; 
and this marriage, and her son going out, are 
both successes in their different ways." 

" Yes. And a success to one he has left be- 
hind." 

There was no withstanding Dame Perrin's 
views of life ; just and exact, with all the 
truth that belongs to the looker-on. 

So they shook hands with congratidstting 
smiles, and parted. 

Then, when Mr. Bavenel was on his horse 
again, he thought within himself as to his wife. 
" She will not go to Dovecotes. She is too 
true to sympathize with Mrs. Daynham ; and too 
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kind, to go there with any self-gratification. 
Perhaps, as I am taking my hoKday this morn- 
ing, I had better go myself And so the head 
of the good horse "was turned that way, and 
Mrs. Daynham saw him through the glass-door, 
for he arrived at the house while she was stand- 
ing in the halL 

He got off his horse, and gave it to a boy 
who was busy at work weeding the gravel 
walk, to hold, and she came out to him with a 
knitted hood over her fair lace cap, and with her 
sweet bright fece. 

She walked on by his side towards the garden 
and shrubbery ; she ^aid, 

*' You have forgiven me now, Mr. Bavenel. " 

" Well ; yes, I have," he answered. 

"And is Sir Humphrey Pyners to be your 
sonr 

" She loves him," he said. " I can say no 
more, except that I would be glad that she 
married where she could really love freely, and 
under no kind of coercion. I think that what 
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another woman has said is trae— ■ 

* If thou must love me, let it be for nought, 
Except for love's sake only.' . 

There I you know the lines better than I do." 

Then Mrs. Daynham smiled in her old quiet 
way, and she went on — 

" ' Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity's wiping my cheeks dry,^ 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby I 
But love me for love's sake, that evermore 
Thou may'st love on, through love's eternity 
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" Yes," said Mr. Ravenel. " I like verse from 
a woman's mouth. And you know the meaning 
of what you say very well." 

" I beKeve in its truth," she said. 

Then Mr. Ravenel remembered that it was 
not love " for love's sake " that had made h«r 
Mrs. Daynham, and he pursued that thought no 
further. " Let us talk of John's wife," he said. 

" She is very handsome," said Mrs. Daynham. 
" I shall send this vignette photograph to Lon- 
don, and have it copied by an artist. I must 

q2 
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have my son and his wife watch me from my 
walls. I think less of his going now that he 
is married. I hope, however, it may be less 
than a ten years' absence. What a man Mr. 
Smith is 1" 

Mr. Ravenel, accepting this observation as 
a wish that the conversation should flow into 
another channel, praised John Smith sufficiently 
to have satisfied his most ardent admirers, and 
after that he took his leave. But when he was 
going 8he stopped him. 

" Do you think you would help me in a mat- 
ter of business ?" 

" Yes, of course." 

" John left me too well off. I never spent my 
income, and he has arranged for it to remain as 
much as before." 

4 

"Yes, I know." 

" I can well spare him two hundred a-year. 
Now he has a wife, he may want it." 

" He may. Give him leave to draw on you, 
or on me, if you please. As I am the trustee for 
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you, 1 could manage it — for, from one to two 
hundred if " 

" Nay, I don't like ife," she said. " Why should 
there be any if?" 

"Because you scarcely know what you are 
talking of. If John lives, with things as they 
are, and as they must be, for the few years to 
come, associated with working men, who know 
their work, and are, like himself, determined to 
do it, John is more likely to give his money to 
the estate than to want yours. Mrs. Daynham, I 
am sure John will grow rich. I am confident 
of his success. And more than ever now, when 
he has an admiring wife, and a hard-workmg 
woman by his side." 

" Thank you. One way or other you always 
do me good," she said. 

Mrs. Ravenel expected her husband to appear 
at one o'clock, but he never came. Four o'clock 
struck; still there was no Mr. Ravenel. Ursula had 
heard a step in the entrance, and, expecting that 
it might be her father, she had come down to EK- 
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jah's parlour; but there, standing with the western 
sun coming sideways through the oriel with a 
warm glowing Hght, was Sir Humphrey. She 
stood for a moment, but he stepped quickly up 
to her side. 

She had been so " odd " all day, she was really 
weakened perhaps by the excitement that had 
belonged to the days since the feast. She trem- 
bled; she kept herself with difficulty from an 
outburst of sobs and tears ; and she was puzzled 
also by the playful smile on her mother's face. 

" You will take me now," said Sir Humphrey, 
with triumphant grey eyes looking down into 
her frightened ones. " You are mine now." 

" Oh I" she faltered, " you don't know what I 
hdfsre done— done since you spoke to me." 

" Since you promised to let me know when 
you loved John Daynham better than me ?" 

^ It was not ^f," she said, standing back 
from his inviting outstretched hands. " It was 
a great overpowering call on my mercy, which I 
could not disobey, which — ^I must tell all the 
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truth — which, when I weighed all things — other 
people's happiness, and my own bappinefl8,which 
was inseparable from theirs ; and because eaactly 
what a woman loves and wants is perhaps never 
given, or she only has it by a gift at last which 
grows out of courage and sacrifice — oh, dear, I 
wonder if I can make you understand 1" 

"So far I quite understand you." 

" Well, it was all that — ^and I sent to John 
Daynham to come back, for that I could marry 
him. I wrote on a paper, ' Dear, come back.' " 

Sir Humphrey smiled. « And he knew this I" 

" Oh I no. Mr. Smith never told him, and I'm 
so glad !" 

And then she did sob really, a great sob of 
relief, that brought a few tears as a thank- 
ofiering. But Sir Humphrey only stretched 
forth his hands towards her saying — " Come to 
me. Give me yoiu: hand, my own Ursula — ^you 
are mine, and you are glad ; glad now, Ursula." 

" Glad — yes," she said ; " very gjad that John 
never had my message ; glad past telling that 
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he is married ; and thankftd to Mr. Smith — oh I 
what a good man — ^how kind, how true; oh 
dear I oh dearl" 

She broke down now, sheltering by her mo- 
ther's Bide, and turning away from Sir Henry 
to the window, where through her glittering 
tears she suddenly saw those often-read names 
on the old glass, and they made her sob and 
laugh at the same moment, so as to frighten 
the good mother, who was not accustomed- to 
any exhibition of weakness in her darling, and 
whose spirit of protection was instantly called 
into activity by the unusual sounds. 

" Sir Humphrey must come again for his an- 
swer," said Mrs. Ravenel, with a smile that en- 
treated for patience, and promised every good. 

" He wants no answer," said Ursula. 

" But indeed I do '' 

Then she recovered herself and looked round 
at him. " I was ready to marry one man this 
morning; would it be well to promise myself to 
another before night ?" 
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" But I know everything," he answered. " I 
have heard every circumstance from your fa- 
ther. I met him in the Daynham lane, where 
he had been having a long conversation with 
Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith too talked to me. He 
told me everything. It was, in fact, because of 
all they told me that I came here at once. Ur- 
sula, you have loved me, and you do love — ^" 
Then he advanced a step or two, but she shrank 
away. 

" It is not decent," she said, " that you should 
have my promise. It must never be said of 
your wife that she was willing to marry another 
man on the very day she accepted you." 

' " But if 1 know every circumstance — ^if you 
yourself acknowledge that you made a great 
sacrifice " 

" I was willing to make it," she cried. 

But he would persevere. He went on — " and 
were inexpressibly glad when you found that the 
contemplated sacrifice was not to come to pass 
—when you confess, and when I believe— when 
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I admire you more than ever for what you 
would have done, and am unutterably gratefiil 
for all that could not be — surely, Ursula, I am 
the judge, the only judge, in this matter ; my 
darling, my love " 

" No, no I — no, no 1" 

It was all she could say ; but there was no 
doubt of her meaning. Even Mrs. Ravenel 
looked with appealing eloquence into his fece. 

" And I am to go to Canada I" he exclaimed. 

" God's will be done I" sighed forth Ursula, 
with white lips and failing strength ; and then, 
in another moment, she lay dead faint, across 
her mother's breast. 

" That is what she never did in her life before. 
Don't press her. We must let nature have her 
way." 

" But I leave Deerhurst to-morrow." 

" Leave the house now — come back, however. 
There is her father — go, go I" 

Mrs. Ravenel, with Sir Humphrey's help, had 
got Ursula, already with struggling breaths 
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getting back to life, safely deposited on the 
sofa ; and he obeyed her, by leaving the room as 
Mr. Ravenel entered it. 

" This is dreadful, but I could not help it. 
Do you know it felt like a mercy — ^" Then she 
looked into Mr. RaveneFs face — " Father, dear 
father; I stumble just when I ought to go 
straight. I wonder if you can understand." 

" Rest for half an hour, and try me." 

The next half-hours she remembered always. 

He sat down, and she leaned against his rough- 
coated shoulder, and got inside the comforting 
shelter of his strong embracing arm ; and then 
she slept. How long she slept she did not 
know ; she had had little rest the night before, 
and she had risen early. There she slept, and 
her father stayed motionless, one half-hour 
passing after another ; he never stirred to ease 
his posture, he never moved the arm that held 
her. He stayed there a very monument of love 
and help — she still sleeping the sound sweet 
resting sleep that nature craved for, as food 
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and mediciue, and which now she had got. 

The day was fading fast into evening ; the 
Kght was growing dusky in the panneled room ; 
the mother looked in, creeping with soft foot- 
steps, and gazed on the sweet strange picture 
with loving, smiling, tearful eyes. But at last 
the six o'clock farm bell rang out, and Ursula 
woke. 

« Father 1" 
. "Yes." 

« All this time !" 

" My darling, we were in our right places, 
both of us, I think." 

Then she said no more, but he read her looks 
and whispered, 

" You have something to say I" 

" If a year hence. Sir Humphrey loved me, I 
could marry him ; if he should ever ask me 
again. But I could not engage myself to him 
now ; not to-day^ I mean." 

" Yet it would be well to do it to-day," he 
said. 
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" Not for me ; not, taking all coming life into 
consideration, for him. I did not send that mes- 
sage to John without a great trial of feeling — a 
struggle, a conquest ; I gained a victdry over 
myself. I ^ish there had never arisen any 
need for that battle ; but wishing is useless, for 
the fact remains. I fought against myself, 
and against myself I won. I need not rq>ent, 
but, somehow, 1 must recover. It would be a 
light-mindedness in me to see the sun set as the 
promised wife of Sir Humphrey, when its rising 
had found me on my knees praying to God for 
strength to marry, and for His blessing to make 
me serve faithfully, through all my life, another 
husband. If I had made a mistake, an hour 
would be long enough for the undoing of it. 
But I made no mistake. I acted with deliber- 
ation. I put Sir Hiunphrey out of my heart and 
my memory ; I parted my hfe from his. It took 
hours— prayers— aU my strength, aU my sincer- 
ity. Because I was so in earnest then, I cannot 
say what he wants me to say i^low. No tme 
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woman could. There must be a season of 
peace ; perhaps of thanksgiving. And he must 
understand that I was sincere, and meant to 
have no more to do with him. He must master 
the £Btct thoroughly, and then, if he should 
still wish for me, I believe I could be thankful ; 
but as to being in love any more, I do not know. 
You must tell him that^ too. I have been bruised 
and worried. Perhaps I have done with feeling 
altogether." 

Mr. Ravenel had listened very attentively, 
and with the greatest interest. He did not 
speak for a minute. 

Then she said, " Have I made you understand, 
father?" 

" Yes," he said, " you have made me under- 
stand. And I too must say something. If you 
had not done wrong^ you would not have had 
this trial." 

" Wrong!" she whispered, enquiringly. 

" Yes ; wrong. You are my child, and you 
gave your life away, not to John, mind you — 
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not to John, for if you had loved him bb God 
has ordained a good woman shall love, there 
would have been no wrong in that A woman 
may leave father and mother for her husband, 
you know ; but you are my child, and you gave 
your life away to Mrs, Daynham," 

" Oh father I" 

" Well, is it true f ' 

"Yes/' 

Then he held her lovingly to his breast, and 
kissed her truthfiil lips. And she never forgot 
what he had said. 

" People must live their own lives," he went 
on. "It is a true saying that tells us * as a 
man brews he must bake.' We can bear one 
another's burthens, but it is seldom, if ever, that 
Almighty Providence lets us alter their lives. 
But now, I think you had better not see Sir 
Humphrey just at present. As you said, you 
must take a little time to recover ^" 

" Father," she said, " I repent of not telling 
you. I had promised to tell you. I repent." 
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He kissed her again, and comforted her with 
strong kind words. " You would not have been 
happy," he said in conclusion. " God has been 
very good to you, my child." 

Before going to bed that night she said to her 
mother, "Can it be possible for self-sacrifice 
and generosity to be wrong I" 

" When you are generous with other people's 
lives — ^yes." 

" I was not wise when I tried to be heroic," 

" It is wisest and best to be true — true to 
that which is true. You have long loved Sir 
Humphrey best." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



PUZZLED. 



'^ Is it that things terrestrial can't content?'* 

YouNa. 

SIR HUMPHREY rode back to Deerhurst in 
a puzzled state of mind. What was he to 
understand from Miss Ravenel's behaviour to 
him ? She had gone through a temporary mad- 
ness about "those Daynhams" — and then he 
paused in his consideration of Ursula, to pour 
forth very uncomplimentary meditations on that 
most respectable family. He called them tire- 
some and tyrannical ; he accused them of not 
knowing when they were beaten, of having 
more than the nine lives of a cat, and of being 
endowed with such luck as belong to the region 
VOL. ni. B 
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which is not to be mentioned to ears poKte. It 
was, it is to be feared, very like a thoroughly- 
vexed man to smn up his consideration of that 
ancient house in these words — " Confound those 
Daynhams 1" which, after all, only embodied a 
general desire that they would get swept out 
of his path, and not fling shadows across his 
sunshine. 

As to Ursula, whether he admired her, or 
blamed her for the last effort made for the 
Daynham good, he could ndt t^. fle turned 
it this way and that way in the light of his un- 
derstanding, and viewed it in the glow of his 
love, but without coming to any comfortabte 
conclusion. 

He pronounced many, and certainly very con- 
tradictory judgments on her. She was wrong, 
for she loved him ; she was right, for mercy and 
self-abnegation are the glorious attributes of wo- 
men. She was weak, for she had, simply, been 
too tender to see unmoved Mrs. Daynham's suf- 
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fering ; and she was strong, for she had conquer- 
ed herself — "And sacrificed me, by Jove I" said 
the musing man. 

"Buty possibly," suggested a good angel, 
passing by his pagan invocation mercifully, 
" possibly she never knew how perfectly you 
loved her/' 

" Well," the Reasoner went on, with his reuw 
loose on his horse's neck, " what more can a 
man do than say it ten times over t" 

And so buffeting his judgment till it had 
grown into too shapeless a mass of confosed 
ideas to be able, in that disturbed condition, 
to tell right from wrong, he reached Deerhurst 
at an hour which made his dressing for dinner 
a fact of decided anxiety. 

The news of John Daynham being married 
had reached Deerhurst. 

" What have you heard? Is it true f" were 
the questions that welcomed him. 

"It is all true. I lunched at Daynham. 

r2 
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Smith was there. He came back this morning 
from seeing the last of our hero I" said Sir 
Humphrey, spitefully. 

" And nobody knows her t" 

" Everybody knows her— everybody whom it 
concerns to know her. Daynham himself sa^v 
her years ago at a pic-nic, where she fell in love 
with him, and they sung * Love in thine eyes' 
together, in a boat on the Wye, where the ris- 
ing tide makes ' a silence in the hills,' expressly 
for that purpose, I suppose." 

" Don't be so profane as to quote such verses 
for such a purpose," said Anastasia. 

** Upon my word, I have no purpose. I never 
felt so purposeless in my life." 

Then they all knew that something had gone 
wrong with Sir Humphrey. But as John Smith 
had kept Ursula's message a secret, and as she 
had only poured out what she had done in a 
spirit of confession to Sir Humphrey, he was 
neither able nor willing to explain his vexation. 

" And what is her name?" asked Sir Mark. 
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" It was Garret. She is related to Mr. Grey 
Garret '' 

" Oh 1 I know," cried Anastasia. " Mr. 
Grey Garret is an old friend of Mrs. Daynham's. 
They call him a Potentate, or a Magnate, or a 
something in the Money-market. It was to him 
that Mr. Ravenel went when — ^when — ^when 
money was wanted before he determined on go- 
ing to Australia. Lady Smith told me a great 
deal, which I think she never meant me to un- 
derstand. But they think very highly of Mr. 
Grey Garret." 

"Everybody does," said Sir Humphrey. 
" But the real point of interest is the lady herself; 
and I have seen her photograph. If she comes 
home in good preservation, you will have to 
hide your diminished heads. She is handsome." 

" Eyes 'specially ; to match the singing, I sup- 
pose," said Sir Mark. 

" Gorgeous, " pronounced Sir Humphrey, 
"Jew's eyes or gipsy's. She is grand, and 
darkly coloured. John Daynham is a great 
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judge of beauty, evidently. In their different 
ways he has made love to three of the handsom- 
est people going, I should say." 

"Lady Laura was only the perfection of 
prettiness," disputed Anastasia. 

" But yet it was perfection." 

**The odd thing is that they should have 
cared for him," said Anastasia, looking at her 
husband. 

" Everything is odd," grumbled her brother. 

Then again they all felt that something had 
gone wrong with Sir Humphrey. 

" If we stay gossiping any longer, you will 
not have your usual walk on the terrace," said 
Mrs. Ernest to Sir Mark. 

Sir Mark and his young wife always had this 
after-dinner walk when they could. It was 
generally believed that Sir Mark, who had ab- 
sented himself rigidly from the smoking-room of 
late, had his reward in these evening walks. 
Anastasia really liked the scent out of doors. 
It was so like the sweet-brier in the night air, 
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that she really could hardly tell the difference. 

" And if you are afraid of being lonely, you 
can come to me," said Mrs. Ernest, as she passed 
her guest at the door. And there was that in 
her face when she said the words that he imme- 
diately consented to adopt her suggestion. 

Before half an hour had passed away Mrs. 
Ernest had put Sir Humphrey into an easy 
chair opposite her own low seat by the side oi 
her own little table, and she had said to him, 

" Men were not meant to siiffer alone. You 
are suffering ; and it has to do with John, my 
brother. Do not forget that my name, the name 
in which I will live and die, is Daynham. Tell 
me all about it. There need be no secrets ff om 
me. 

So Sir Humphrey told her all. He faithfully 
repeated everything as he had heard it from Mr. 
Ravenel and John Smith ; and he said how he 
had gone to Ursula and how she had dismissed 
him. Mrs. Ernest heard with glittering eyes, 
and an entranced attention. 
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"Ahr she exclaimed, "how the Daynham 
men can make people love them ! If you have 
won Ursula's heart, as I am sure you have, you 
are only to be congratulated, because you have 
seen in her what a woman can do." 

" All I see is that she can sacrifice my honest 
love." 

" Only for a Daynham could she have sacri- 
ficed herself. You cannot guess what power 
they have. I suiBfered and I gloried in it ; for I 
loved as only that man could have made me 
love." Then the tears streamed down her fair 
face, but they poured forth from triumphant 
eyes, and her lips were smiling. " All faithfril- 
ness is good in a woman," she went on. " Don't 
be afraid. Ursula is yours. Go again and tell 
her so." 

"I have got to go to London to-morrow. 
And how can I expect her to go to Canada?" 

"She will go anywhere with you. Cannot 
you see how she respects you? Respect is the 
basis of worship. She would have married and 
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served John Daynham, but the worship which 
will be yours it was not in her nature to offer to 
him. I know that ; and I do not shrink from 
saying it, because it is true. He had her charity, 
but to you she will be a crown." Then she got 
up and offered him her hand. " Come back to 
me," she said. " May I be your ambassador to 
Ravenel Court ?^ 

" You may say there, and anywhere else that 
I shall never have a heart worth having to offer 
to another woman. Ursula sent me away ; and 
I am very sore." 

" But you will come back to us ?" 

" Yes, if you wish it." 

" I do wish it. At this moment more than 
anything on earth." 

And so Mrs. Ernest parted from her guesc. 

But the next morning she went to Ravenel 
Court. 

All the way the good little woman thought 
that the name she bore should be associated with 
no more mischief if she could help it. All the 
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way she glorified the man whose act had made 
her a widow, and said that he could never have 
done anyone any deliberate wrong ; all the way 
she was unconsciously proving how a woman 
can love, and consciously hoping that such a 
love Ursula might give to Sir Humphrey. 

What a puzzle is a woman's heart, what a 
perverse thing her judgment ! When Mary 
Daynham thought of her husband, it was as one 
of love's martyrs that she remembered him. She 
thought of the time as if it were present. She 
took no account of his sin. She behoved in the 
certainty, and the quick-coming speed of his re- 
formation. She felt with an unalterable convic- 
tion that in his dying glances there had been a 
language to which Heaven never refiises to 
Usten, and she was very glad that she had 
suffered for him. But she felt like a jealous 
woman, in her sublime unreasoning inconsist- 
ency. She was jealous of any other woman 
suffering for any other Daynham ; let Ursula 
marry Sir Hmnphrey and confess that she could 
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love him best, as she certainly did love him 
best ; and let it be left to herself alone, because 
*,Mbe»awife,.oloveaM.nWe.or, 
as faithfully as she had loved the man. 

So she got to Ravenel gentle and tender, yet 
very strong in her love and in her womanliness ; 
but someone had been there before her. 

Sir Humphrey had been sent from Deerhureit 
to St. Antin's to catch the early quick train for 
London. He had got to the station in good 
time, taken possession of his portmanteau, and 
dismissed the groom. But he was strangely 
loth to take his railway ticket. He was worried 
in mind, puzzled, bored, and more desperately 
in love than ever. 

It was a deliciously fresh morning. It invited 
a walk. It was not so far as to be disagreeable 
across the fields to Ravenel. He knew the way 
remarkably well. How often he had come up 
on pretence of a Sunday at Deerhurst, but really 
for the sight of his lady Jove, and the probability 
of walking for five hundred yards by her side, 
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and the chance of Mr. Ravenel enquiring at the 
door, "Are you coming our way?" Mere 
thinking however was evidently waste of time. 
He could think too far more at his ease in the 
lime-tree lane that led directly to the low pas- 
tures where the Ravenel dairy-cows luxuriated 
at that time of the year. Then, in ten minutes 
Sir Humphrey was sitting on a stile and watch- 
ing the lazy creatures, as they stood or lay 
down in the rich herbage, too happy for mere 
beasts, he thought, all remembrances of butter 
and cream notwithstanding. 

There, as he sat, he heard the railway whistle 
— gone! No use thinking of departure till 
twelve o'clock. So he jumped off the stile 
laughing, and walked briskly through the 
meadows, straight in the direction of Ursula's 
wilderness. Fortune favours the brave. The 
doors were not locked ; he stood inside the gar- 
den, and there, watching the ducks at their 
morning divings in the pretty old pond, stood 
Ursula and her mother. 
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"Mrs. Ravenel," he said, "you told me to 
come back. I had almost forgotten my obedi- 
ence — the obedience you have a right to expect 
of me ; for indeed I will not bear to be parted 
from you a moment longer. Come with me to 
the house," he then said to Ursula. 

She obeyed him, walking by his side speech- 
lessly. 

When they were within the door he said, " I 
have thought it all through, again and again ; 
but I come only to this, that I am the judge ; 
through all your life, as much of it as we are to 
lead together, it is / who must be the judge." 

Melancholy tearful eyes she raised to his 
face. "And your judgment!" she said en- 
quiringly. 

" That you are mine ; from this moment, now. 



mine." 



Then she turned aside with him into the oak 
room where her father sat with a newspaper, 
and she Ipoked into his surprised yet smiling 
eyes, not yet trusting her voice to speak. 
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" Ah," he said, " I see ; conquered !" 

" Yes," said Sir Humphrey, with a triumph 
that would have been quite intolerable had it 
not been just. 

When Mrs. Ernest arrived and met him in the 
hall she exclaimed, " I have not anything to do I" 

"You can drive me to the railwaynstation. 
And tell them to drive fast, or I shall lose the 
train." 

On their way to St. Antin's all desirable re- 
velations were made. 

Then Ursula went out, pretending to find her 
mother, but really wanting to be alone with her 
unexpected joy. 

She strayed into the Wilderness, and turned 
away from the glowing masses of colour which 
the autumn flowers made in the open borders to 
the thickets of scented shrubs, and great fea- 
thering ferns where the rivulet flowed, and the 
old-fashioned green and white ribbon grass 
showed forth its own modest beauty by the side 
of the dignified growth of the pampas. 
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It was all very still and tranquil in the soft 
morning air, and tender sunlight. It all seemed 
to be in that waiting, patient state which is a 
blessing to those whose hearts and human 
feelings have been strained and overwrought. 

" If he would have it his own way, of course 
he must so have it." So she thought. But 
then — ah 1 if she had but been better worth his 
having. How she had lowered herself in that 
last affair about John Daynham 1 But, instant- 
ly correcting herself she thought, " No ; I was 
sincere. It never lowers anyone to be sincere." 
Yet that thought only increased the puzzle — 
for, " If I was so perfectly sincere," she answer- 
ed to herself^ " I separated myself by that sin- 
cerity from Sir Humphrey, whom I loved, but 
not with a love strong enough to keep ttie 
safe." 

So she wandered, and so she puzzled and tor- 
mented herself; and so it fleemed that the 
greatest good in life was not altogether good, 
after all. She had hoped that this real happi- 
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nees would have come with a rush arid a car- 
tainty of delight, in which her spirit could have 
rejoiced with an overwhelming joy. But no ; 
there was a failure in it somehow, and she 
herself was in some inexplicable way in the 
wrong. 

Surely it was strange, but not even to Mrs. 
Bavenel had the engagement come as an un- 
nuxed pleasure ; and when Ursula retiuned to 
the house she thought that her father looked 
too grave. 

She had yielded, she had been made captive, 
and Sir Humphrey had gone away in all the 
triumph of victory, and why should anybody 
look grave ? She reserved all the privileges of 
vain regret and inconsistent judgment for her- 
self, 

" Father," she said, " I thought you would 
rejoice." 

" I am rejoicing. I shall have the son I most 
wished for. Does your mother grieve I" 

Ursula laughed and kissed him. 
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" You must comfort her," she said. But still 
there was something she did not quite imder- 
stand. " If this is yoiir way of rejoicing, I never 
saw you joyful before." 

"Not «ojoyftd," he said. 

And then she tried to feel satisfied. 

When Ursula saw her mother she found her 
in tears. 

" Mother 1" 

" My love ; my dear child ! Believe me that I 
am thankful. We have got the best of blessings 
in your fixture husband." 

" Why do you shed tears ? I will know," said 
Ursula, honestly. 

"It is the thought of Canada that goes 
through me. I am glad to get such a son. 
But it does pierce me when I think of such a 
parting." 

" Do you know," said Ursula, " that I have 
never thought of it." 

" There is no rose without a thorn," said her 
mother, wiping her eyes. 

VOL. m. s 
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'^ And there is a sense in which I am glad. I 
think I should Kke to suJBfer a little for him." 

" Oh 1 thou true woman 1 " exclaimed her mo- 
ther. " But your failings will not be selfish ones." 

" I don't know tfiat. I am sorry — I suppose 
I am sorry. But it can't make any difference ; 
and it might have been worse. Yet, mother — 
dear mother, I am sorry." 

" Don't believe her," cried her father, coming 
to them ; " she will never trouble about it — she 
never intended to trouble about going to the 
world's end with her husband — ^not she 1" 

He was overflowing with happiness now, she 
thought ; so she answered merrily, 

"Indeed, sir, you talk beyond your know- 
ledge. I can break my heart to-morrow. I shall 
not have time to-day, if I am to go with you to 
St. Antin's." 

" Go and get ready," he answered. '* I shall 
be able to give you a good time with Mrs. Denys, 
for I must stay to keep an appointment I have 
made for four o'clock." 
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She went away to prepare for her drive and 
her visit. 

" So, now that the little mother has got her 
wish, it feels less than perfection," said Mr. Ra- 
venel to his wife. 

" You cannot wonder at my grief at parting 
with her, when parting means her going with 
her husband so terribly far away." 

" Ah !" he said, " now you know why I wish- 
ed to settle her here by our side, with John 
Daynham for a husband. Now you know what 
I dreaded before she ever thought of a lover 
— why I fondled the beautiful boy,, and built 
up a future for the handsome, gay-hearted, 
sweet-tempered man I Now, you know how 
Mrs. Daynham injured and angered me when 
first she made our pleasant path go crooked 
with her plans and schemes, and her masterfiil 
ways, and her love of rule. I knew the time 
would come for the pairing of the birds, and I 
wanted them to find their nest among the old 
Ravenel walls. But I never guessed that the 

S2 
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girl would have such a love story. Amabel, 
dearest," he said, anxiously, "I have not re- 
peated to you what John Smith told me yester- 
day in the Daynham Lane?" 

" No— what could he have had to say t" 

'* When I came back from Dovecotes, I met 
him, and he told me that he loved our child. 
John Daynham being married, he thought that 
there might be an open field for an honest man 
to try his chance in on some ftiture happy day. 
We owe hinri so great a debt for his prudence 
and silence, and he deserves so much kindness 
from us for proposing, as we now know, to sac- 
rifice himself to our child's wishes, that I could 
do no less than explain, as well as I was able, 
all that our child had suffered and felt. I told 
him all that there was to tell about Sir Hum- 
phrey. I could do no less than answer him 
with a perfect sincerity." 

" No less 1 — ^no less !" she echoed, with a 
sweet, serious face, and tender manner. 

*^ Then he poured forth the story of his own 
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love," continued Mr. Ravenel, " saying that tell 
it he must, and that now he could only tell it 
to me. I had found him out, however, some 
time ago." 

" You had r 

" Yes ; I had seen through him. It was all 
as plain to me as if I had had his heart in my 
hand. Where were your eyes, little mother t" 

" Oh 1 why will men like the wrong women f " 

It was quite a piteous exclamation from Mrs. 
Ravenel, and it made her husband laugh. But 
Ursula came back, ready to go with her father ; 
so, just then, there was no more to be said. 
But, answering the look on his wife's face as 
he took leave of her, Mr. Ravenel said — 

" It is evident that there is nothing perfectly 
right under the sun, and that, notwithstanding, 
we contrive to be imcommonly happy." 

*^ It is all a great puzzle," she whispered, as 
she walked away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
heart's-ease. 

"... hard doingB, which not will, 
But misery hath wrested from me.'* 

Milton. 

TT7HEN Mr, Ravenel led Iub daughter into 
' ' the presence of their friends at St. An- 
tin's, he certainly looked very happy, and made 
a remarkable contrast to the blushing confusion 
of our heroine. 

« We are going to have a wedding," he said ; 
" but as to who are to be the bride and bride- 
groom, I leave that part of the story to my 
' companion, who knows as much as I do, and 
who is, on the whole, more competent to talk 
about it." 

Then Agnes Denys's face grew very bright, 
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and Lady Mary held out her hand, with a smile 
raying forth like a blessing from her fair and 
aged countenance ; but Ursula stood still, and 
looked up at her father. 

"Am I to tell allV* she asked. 

It surprised her friends. Agnes looked quite 
frightened. What had gone wrong with her 
beloved Ursula? — what event could have 
occurred so as to make the separation of a 
doubt between them? Why not tell all to 
those who had heard all, all her life I 

"Tell the whole of it," said Mr. Bavenel. 
And then he spoke a few words to each of them, 
and, having fixed a time for calling for Ursula, 
he left them together. 

" Have you heard about John Daynham ?" was 
Ursula's beginning. 

" We have heard what everybody heard yes- 
terday. That John Smith went to him with last 
messages and found him married; that the 
bride was fair, and seemingly happy; that John 
was happy too. That this new love was suffi- 
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cient cause to make his last parting with his 
mother in London the final one ; he chose to 
keep his secret, and to have his own way.'* 

'^ That is all true, I suppose. But there is 
more to know." 

" Well," Agnes went on, " we know she is a re- 
lative of Mrs. Daynham's old axjquaintance Mr. 
Grey Garret ; that she herself rejoiced in that 
name ; that she kept her brother's house, and is 
an educated woman — ^really educated ; feeling 
that the day might come when her education 
and talents would be required to win bread ^" 

" There is more still to know," said Ursula, 
growing very pale, yet trying to be strong, and 
intending to tell her own tale with perfect sin- 
cerity and truth. 

Agnes felt nervous, and looked at Lady Mary. 

" Well, Ursula," said that beloved old lady, 
** I suppose you are glad " 

"Very glad,*' interpolated the girl, looking 
vague and frightened, and speaking in a whisper. 

" Glad," continued her old friend, " for her 
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and for everybody's sake, that ' My face is my 
fortune, sir, she said,' had in this case a very 
good ending. There is her photograph ; Mrs, 
Daynham called here herself yesterday, and 
gave it to ns. We got our news from the foun- 
tain-head. Mrs. John Daynham is a perfect 
beauty. But what is the matter with you, 

child r 

" I can't think of it. Indeed I cannot think 
of it without being quite overcome," said Ur- 
sula. '' I ought not to shed tears at home ; it 
would look so ungrateful, and be so incompre- 
hensible ; but, oh 1 if I thought no one would 
come into this dear room, and you would let me, 
I should so like to shed all the hot tears that 
are burning in my brain — oh! so much — so 
much I" 

And then, without waiting for farther per- 
mission than she saw in those pitying counten- 
ances, she rested her forehead against the back 
of Mrs. Denys's low chair, and wept to her heart's 
content. 
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But as soon as she could recover herself, she 
spoke, and told of what had become so suddenly 
known to her just in the midst of so much 
secret happiness about Sir Humphrey, and how 
she had heard it from Mrs. Daynham's lips, as 
she pleaded for John to come back, actually on 
her knees. 

Then she went on to that night of struggle 
and prayer and victory. And she told how she 
had gone out early and met John Smith. " It 
was not that my heart felt broken, I was quite 
willing, then. But it was that my will had van- 
quished my heart, and it was evermore through 
life to beat only as I intended it to beat. So I 
sent Mr. Smith to tell John Daynham that I 
wanted him back ; I said to Mr. Smith, I want to 
marry himJ^ 

" Oh, merciful Father 1" whispered Lady Mary, 
wiping away the tears. But Agnes was speech- 
less with surprise. 

" You must know that I knew John Daynham 
loved me. He had pleaded with me very hard 
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before he went away. And though I loved Sir 
Humphrey with — with — '' she hesitated, and 
then said with a little laugh — " with all manner 
of pride and pleasure, such as I had never guess- 
ed at before, yet, I had never said so. I was 
not being unfaithful tg him. It was myself that 
I was sacrificing, I thought. I had a right to 
be generous with what was my own." 

"Stop, Ursula. I doubt, though I do not 
exactly know, but I doubt if any human being 
can be said to stand in so completely isolated a 
position as to claim such a right. Almighty 
God may call one to make a sacrifice, even a 
greater than you thought of — ^but whether any- 
one has a right to cut out such a cross for theni- 
selves, I doubt — ^I beg pardon for interrupting 
you, my dear child ; but I thought you broached 
a dangerous doctrine," said Lady Mary. 

" So my father said, in other words. My mo- 
ther, too — she said we were not to be generous 
with other people's lives." 

" Very well, my dear, I beg pardon again* 
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Go on. You ought, however, to have gone to 
Mrs. Daynham. She would have been thankfiil 
for BO great sympathy, and have refiised the 
sacrifice." 

"We both went to her — ^Mr. Smith and I 
went — ^but I did not let Mrs. Daynham think of 
sacrifice. I said I wanted to marry John. And 
Mr. Smith said he could go and bring him back 
— ^that he would go in his place ; that he must 
start directly to get out to the vessel, and that 
he should go down the channel, as he had ar- 
ranged, with John ; and that John could come 
back certainly, for he would make the voyage 
for him. So she blessed and thanked us both 
so solemnly ; it rings in my ears now. And 
Mr. Smith went. Then, yesterday morning — 
after going through a great trial all the day be- 
fore, at the sight of both father and mother con- 
quered at last by Mrs. Daynham, and angry, yet 
forbearing — oh 1 such a trial 1 — ^yesterday morn- 
ing I stood at the gate waiting, and I saw Mr. 
Smith come back. He had found John mai^ 
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ried; and he never told him — ^never told him 
about me. He brought back my written mes- 
sage, which John had never seen. Please, let 
us praise Mr. Smith. It is the one perfect spot 
to rest my spirit on. It is the bit of refreshing 
shade where my fevered heart basks and cools 
itself. It is a comfort to think of Mr. Smith." 

"And so you were happy again, and free. 
My dear child, I don't know what to say to 
you. I feel it too much." 

"No, but I was not happy," said Ursula, 
looking into those tearfiil blue eyes of Lady 
Mary's ; " and my freedom was of no use. I was 
weakened ; my head was in a puzzle ; but my 
feelings were right, I believe. Sir Hiunphrey 
came, and I sent him away. I said that it must 
never be said of his wife that she was ready to 
marry another man on the morning of the day 
she engaged herself to him. I reaUy sent him 
away. I could only say, * No, no 1' and I said 
it; and he went And my mother was 
anxious and worried, and she almost looked as 
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if she could scold me in her despair. So I went 
to my father ^" 

" And what did your father say I" 

"Ohl he — ^he — he humoured me. And said 
that I had better not see Sir Humphrey again, 
for some time at least; and that was worse 
than any scolding that my mother could have 
given me ; only, it didn't come true. For Sir 
Humphrey came early this morning. And he 
wag very stem, and positive, and like a man. 
He would have his own way. He said that he 
was the judge, then — and the only judge ; and 
that all through our lives together he, and he 
alone, should judge betwixt him and me — and 
he says we are going to be married." 

** And you consented," said Agnes. 

" Why, of course I did," said Ursula ; " be- 
cause if I had not said so, then he would never, 
nec^ have come back any more. Only I was 
very sorry; and I made myself not fit for 
him ^" 

" Oh 1 please stop," said Agnes. " You are 
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going to cry. And you are so odd when you 
cry. It is not like you. You have never been 
given to tears ; it is a dreadful habit to get in- 
to. The women of the presen.t day are not en- 
dowed with the feminine capabilities of the 
Evelinas of the days that are gone. They could 
burst into tears and recover themselves, looking 
like the rose * just washed in a shower, which 
Mary to Anne conveyed,* all the lovelier for 
the operation ; but you — ^indeed, Ursula, if you 
shed any more tears about the Daynhams, I 
shall despise you, and you will grow ugly, de- 
pend upon it." 

" May I go to your room and take off my hat, 
and do my hair, and come down, trying to look 
beautiful f asked Ursula, feeKng greatly eased 
in her heart for the truthful outpouring she had 
had, though the tears were glittering still in her 
sweet fawn-like eyes. 

" Yes," said Agnes ; " and wash your face, 
and bathe your forehead, and make an end of it. 
With my aunt's leave I will forbid the bestowal 
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of any further word or thought upon the Dayn- 
ham part of your love story. Now go away, 
and don't hurry back again. Make your re- 
freshment sufficient and complete." 

" But I forgot to say that we are going to 
Canada," said Ursula, standing by the door. 

" Indeed 1 I am sorry to hear it. I am sorry 
for your father and mother, not for you." It 
was well to say, " not for you," for Ursula was 
standing there with a face from which the 
thought of Sir Humphrey had chased away all 
the grief; and it was even to hide a little laugh, 
that would bubble up from the new-found 
fountain of happiness, that she left the room. 

"You are almost harsh to her," said Lady 
Mary. 

" My dear aunt, I must act according to my 
powers. I should cry with her if I did not 
scold. It is not good for me to think of Mrs. 
Daynham." 

" She is a very good mother. She will be 
better — or, I ought rather to say, more to our 
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liking now that the business of life is taken out 
her hands, and she has no son to marry. She 
has had scant justice here, I fear. Let us learn 
to like her." 

" What shall we do without Ursula i" said 
Agnes, preferring not to speak of Mrs. Daynham. 
" She has been a real joy in our lives. I think 
we may pity ourselves a little now." 

But at this moment Ursula came back, not so 
very unlike the poetical rose, Agnes thought ; 
and they had their happy talks, and their 
dinner too; at the end of which Mr. Ra- 
venel arrived, and he staid for half an hour 
before he took Ursula away. 

Mr. Ra venel had appeared full of happiness. 
He had taken their congratulations in the plea- 
santest possible way ; and when a word was 
said about separation, and Canada, he had 
closed the subject by declaring there would be no 
trouble about that. In fact, there was evidently 
to be no trouble about anything. ♦* They have 
had enough of it," said Agnes to herself. 

VOL. ni. T 
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Bat when Ursula was oat of the room Lady 
Mary spoke of Mr. Smith. Their thankful hearts 
were full of his praises, and Mr. Bavenel looked 
quite a picture of consenting contentment as he 
listened to them. When all had been said, and 
it was a great deal, he replied with his own 
peculiar glowing quiet smile, "You have not 
said half enough, for you do not know the 
whole. That man loved her better than John 
Daynham had ever loved — better perhaps than 
that sort of man, good as the sort is, could ever 
love. He thought too, not unreasonably, that 
there had come to him the time when he might 
try, and hope to succeed. He stifled his hopes ; 
crushed the joy out of his heart, and never 
spoke. Oh, my Ursula is not the only one 
capable of heroic deeds. If I were asked to 
match her woman's love with the love of a 
man, I would point to John Smith. I hope 
i^ see the day when some other woman shall 
reward him; He gave my child the Ufe of hi^ 
heart, and became her messenger to John 
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Daynham, because lie thought she loved himk ^ 
He has told me all. He read her words, he; 
manner, and her agitation in the only possible 
way — ^he thought, how much she must love him. 
The man is now so glad to find that she is to 
marry the one she perferred that in his thankfiilr 
ness for her escape he has no place for regret. 
He is the best friend that ever lived ; the largest- 
hearted, and the most unselfish — and you, Mrs 
Denys, have very probably thought him dull." 

" If I ever did, it must have been because I 
did not know him," she said. 

Mr. Ravenel, when he took away his daughter, 
left on the minds of his Mends just the impres-r 
sion that he had desired to make. And in 
bringing Ursula tothem,he had succeeded in that 
which he wanted to do. He knew that his child 
wanted an out-pOuring. He knew that a moment 
had come when, to get rid of the oppression of 
spirit which had begun to weigh upon her, she 
must make this out-pouring, and that, to do her 
real good, it must be made not to her mother 

t2 
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or to himself but to those towards whom she 
stood in a different relation. He had blessed 
St. Antin's in his heart, and left her there. He 
saw immediately on his return that the pent-up 
tears had been shed, and that the words she 
had denied herself at home had all flowed forth* 

" And you have liked your day, my darling V* 
he said, as he took his seat in the carriage by 
her side. 

"Yes, father; they are such dear people — 
such real comforts." 

" It is all just as it should be," said Mr. Bia- 
venel. " * As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the coimtenance of his friend.' It was 
described a long time ago. But friends are 
not picked up by every road-side. You must 
remember that in the future, you know." 

" Will not my own friend make all new ones 
unnecessary I" 

" That is what your mother and I have found 
to be the case. And where do you suppose 
* your own ' friend is just now t" 



^ 
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" In London, I suppose." 

" Nay," said her father ; " he is back at Rave- 
nel, * like a bad penny,' as the saying is." 

"But there is nothing wrong?" exclaimed 
Ursula, with sudden alarm. 

" Nothing wrong," he answered. " When I 
was in the Com Exchange I had a message 
saying that Sir Humphrey was at the Telegraph 
OfBce, and would like to see me if I could 
come. So I went, of course. When he and 
Mr. Ernest got to the station, they found a boy 
just starting for Deerhurst with a telegram to 
ask him a question as to a certain military ap- 
pointment. He returned his answer, and ano^ 
ther telegram came. The long and the short 
of it is, that he will not go to Canada at all, but 
have something to do in thia old country in^ 
stead. He wanted, after the day's work was 
settled— he goes to town to-morrow — to rush off 
to Lady Mary's to see you ; but I sent him to 
one who had at that moment a better right to 
him. Your mother feels your going so for away 
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— feels it very much, Ursula. So Sir Humphrey 
walked off across the fields to spend the after- 
noon at Ravenel. He will have brought her the 
best news she can have now — she wanted him 
for a son, you know — and they will, I fancy, 
have had some happy hours together." 

" Of course. I am very glad," said Ursula. 

The hours of that afternoon had indeed been 
happy ones to Mrs. Ravenel. She had been 
wandering round all her home haunts, and doing 
many busy little works of pleasant management ; 
consulting this person, talkiug to that one, giving 
one young person a word of advice, and ad- 
ministering some small reward by way of en- 
couragement to another. 

' ■ It. was one of those afternoons when merely 
to live, if the life be where your carpet is the 
green turf, and the blue sky your canopy, is 
pleasure; an active, rejoicing pleasure, which 
takes all toil out of labomr, and makes one for- 
get the trouble to which man is bom. Everything 
was in such harmonious perfection that sweet 
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day. The stirring little sounds of insect life 
made music in Ursula's wilderness ; the rivulet 
ran among the pebbles and scraps of drift-wood, 
flowing over the small impediments, and turn- 
ing little comers with sparkling ripples, like a 
thing at play, making boastful music as it went 
along with merry sounds like laughter at the 
watcher's feet; the grandly-painted butterflies 
were circling round the high groups of Michael-^ 
mas daisies in full flower. There was the sound 
of the mill-wheel from far down by the low 
meadows, and the occasional cries of boys and 
men in the distant fields. There was a sweet 
soft breeze in the air; all was pleasant life above, 
and around, and the breath of heaven was warm, 
and whispering among the trees, standipg in 
bright contrast — the great dark cedars by the 
side of the sunny limes — and they looked like 
listeners, Mrs. Ravenel thought* 

There she was, wandering alone, ftiU ot 
thoughts which were glad, but which went 
through her heart side by side with oth^r 
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thoughts which were necessarily sorrowfuL 
When she heard the sound of the small gate by 
which the fore-court was entered, she walked 
quickly in that direction to see who was come. 
Sir Humphrey met her. 

*♦! know you are alone," he said. "I did 
not go to London. Good news stopped me. 
I have had Mr. Ravenel with me. And it is he 
who has sent me to you. I have got an ap- 
pointment at home, so you need not fear about 
parting with Ursula any more." 

He had looked with his honest eyes into her 
pretty, but anxious face, as he spoke, and he 
wondered that he had never known before how 
handsome she was. She was so tender and 
good) so gentle and true, so brave and so merci- 
ful — and she looked it all. No wonder that she 
grew beautiful to all who knew her well enough 
to read her face. 

**I have not thought enough of you," he said; 
"but how could I r 

He knew how gl^d she was, because he saw 
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that she could not speak. " Come to Elijah's 
parlour," he said. And he led her into the 
house. 

" I thank God !" she said, softly. « This is a 
great blessing ! Oh I I think I get too much 1" 

But she got more the next minute ; for, quite 
overcome by the motherliness of the good 
woman's heart, and the simplicity of her speech, 
he put his arms round her, and kissed her. 

" I never knew anything to remember of my 

mother," he said ; " let me find a mother here." 

After that, what a day it was I It is certain 

« 
that Sir Humphrey was supremely happy. It 

is equally certain that Mrs. Ravenel was no less 

so. When Ursula came home, she found them 

like lovers — every cloud had passed away. 

" You will stay here to-night I" said Mr. 
Ravenel. 

" Well, to-night I must go to my carpet-bag ; 
and to-morrow to London. But the day after 
I can come, if I may." 
. And so all the world knew that Ursula was 
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going to be married. Lady Bosworth declared 
that she was too happy to speak; but she 
looked unutterable thmgs, wrote extremely long 
letters, and sent for Eleanor Grant to come And 
rejoice ; who accordingly came and made merry, 
and began to be immediately useful about the 
wedding clothes. 

** But I must send one of those photographs — 
that lovely vignette, if you please — ^to the dear 
dowager." Eleanor Grant meant the Dowager 
Lady Ribchester ; and her reason for wishing to 
send Mrs. John Daynham's photograph to the 
Oastie was, it must be confessed, somewhat spite- 
ftd. "What black hair, and what great soft 
eyes! What a posey too! Such a beautiful 
drooping head I Poor Uttle Lady Ribchester, I 
hope she will forgive me. But when I think of 
Laura's treatment of Mr. Daynham, then I feel 
that I must give him that triumph. So this 
vignette is mine, I suppose ; and I hope it isn't 
wrong." 

So the photograph went to Ribchester Castle. 
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" When it is gone, if I have any conscientious* 
scruples, I shall quiet them by asking for a 
theological lecture from the Dean," says Eleanor, 
as she sealed the envelope. 

Lady Ribchester, the younger, looked quite 
as much surprised* as even Eleanor could have 
desired. 

" But he always so admired beauty," she said, 
with a pretty, downcast aii*. 

And the Dean had been so perverted, it may 
be presumed, by a correspondence with Eleanor, 
that he enjoyed the little scene extremely ; he 
greatly congratulated himself on having been 
present at it ; and he described it so humour- 
ously in a letter to his step-daughter, that he 
was driven to excuse himself by saying that he 
had to suit his subject to his correspondent's! 
capacity. 

But the strangest thing was, when Mrs. 
Daynham came to Ravenel, and asked to see 
Sir Humphrey and Ursula alo];xe. Sir Humphrey 
bad returned from London on the day that hacl 
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been fixed, and he was to have been met by 
Ursula, with the carriage, at St. Antin's. But 
he arrived piurposely at an earlier hour than that 
which had been mentioned. 

" Dear Lady Mary," he said, as he entered the 
room, and walked straight -up to her, " as I 
thought you might like to see the happiest man 
in the world, I made haste to come and show 
myself." 

" Welcome !" she said. " And you are going 
to stay in England? What would our old eyes 
do deprived of Ursula ?" 

" It has all been settled for me, and done in 
the most complimentary manner," Sir Humphrey 
answered. " I like the compliments uncom- 
monly — for Aersake, you know," and he laughed 
happily. 

He found it very pleasant talking to Lady 
Mary and Agnes Denys. He had often had 
large supplies of heartsease during his conver- 
sution with them. But to be " shut up in a 
room with , Mrs. Daynham," as he expressed it, 
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wias a very diflferent affair. However, he went 
through it very well. 

Mrs. Daynham walked rather briskly into the 
room where the lovers were waiting for her, and 
she said, simply, . 

"I wanted to speak to you, Ursula, in the 
presence of your future husband. I wanted to 
thank you, for my gratitude will never die out. 
You offered me your best — ^your life — ^all. And 
as I accepted it, I have a right to thank you. 
Sir," she said, turning to Sii- Humphrey, " this 
woman, who is to be yoiu* wife, ' can forgive 
injuries and love her enemies.' " Ursula looked 
frightened; and Sir Humphrey made Mrs. 
Daynham an odd, solemn little bow. " I ruined 
her life, as it seemed, and she returned good 
for evil. It is often the will of God that the un- 
selfish, the forgiving, and the large-hearted, 
after suffering, shall, even in this life, be re- 
warded. Sir Humphrey, I look on you as her 
reward. I believe ihcU Will is to be worked out 
by you. For I can tell you that he who has 
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won the heart of a Ravenel, has won a ^ift 
from no earthly hand. As to what I have made 
her suffer, I heg your pardon." 

How those last words were said, how the 
.union of humility and womanly dignity raised 
Mrs. Daynham to real grandeur as she stood 
there, it is impossible to tell. Ursula seized her 
hand, and yet could not speak a word in an- 
swer. But Sir Humphrey, placing her arm 
within his own, led her gently from the houses 
standing close by her side where the walnuts 
grew, and saying things which healed het 
heart, and quite reconciled her with herself. 

When, after that, she wanted to praise him, 
she would say that he was worthy of Ursula. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" I WILL." 

# 

^^ His deareit spouse, spouse of the dearest lover, 
Knitting a thousand knots over and over." 

Giles Fletcher. 

TTAD there ever before been such a wed- 
•'"*• ding f 

Every man, woman, and child would have 
said never — never before — ^never, till now. 

Was it cruel to make Sir Humphrey wait till 
April came I 

Mr. Ravenel found it harder to part with Ur- 
sula than he had expected. He would not face 
the winter evenings without his darling ; so the 
day was fixed for the middle of the month that 
was all smiles and tears, and Ursula got mar- 
ried one brilliant morning, to the satisfaction of 
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all mankind, it would seem, for there was such 
a rejoicing multitude assembled to bless her 
way with promises and prayers, as had never 
been seen before — " No, not since Sony's time," 
as an old woman observed, whose one recollec- 
tion of a great holiday dated from the time 
when Peace was proclaimed. 

There have since been both wars and wed- 
dings; but Ursula's marriage, among those plea- 
sant scenes, and in the minds of that simple peo- 
ple, remains as a model thing in their recollec- 
tion. 

How she looked, in wreath and veil, as, of 
old, the women of the hous6 of Ravenel had 
always been dressed on their wedding day — 
how " Edgar Eavenel" looked, with that " real 
born beauty " — that " slip of the old tree " by 
his side, men and women can tell us now. How 
the carriages drove up, one after the other — ^Mrs. 
Daynham'sfromDovecotes,andyoungMrs.Dayn- 
ham from Deerhurst — she being dressed in pale 
grey satin, having on that day left off her wi- 
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dow's black. How Lady Mary, on Mr. Herbert's 
arm, stood by, with the grandest look of the pro- 
foundest approbation — ^with many other names 
and circumstances, all are told ; but one thing 
is invariably rested on — ^it is how Dame Perrin 
was there, not in gay clothing like the others, 
but in her new chintz gown, made on her own 
old pattern, supporting herself on her silver- 
topped, stout oak stick, on one side, and with 
Raymond Perrin by the other hand. And how, 
when the bride's carriage drove up, and Sir 
Humphrey handed her in, the old woman saw 
the Perrin coat of arms quartered with the well- 
known arms of itavenel, and how she looked up 
to the blue heavens, and curtseyed low, and 
said — " I hope I am not too proud this day." 

"My dear," the old woman would say to 
Eleanor, who remained for a long visit at Bar 
venel — "my dear, did you seel She turned 
round and looked for me, with the tears and 
the smiles mixed up together on her sweet &ce, 
when they were all bidding her good-bye and 
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embracing her; and did you see, she even kissed 
me, that she did, and her husband standing by I 
And did you know that they sent me wine, and 
a cake for my own to treat my friends to, mak- 
ing me like one of the family. And Sir Hum- 
phrey shook hands with Raymond. * But we 
miss your wife,' said he. But she could not 
come, you know. She has her baby to see after 
— as beautiful a boy, they tell me, as ever saw 
the light. Heaven bless him I" 

It may be truly said that Ursula's wedding 
lasted Dame Perrin for many years ; and Elea- 
nor being the best of the listeners, the friend- 
ship between her and the good dame was firmly 
cemented thereby. 

''But I hear a sound, Miss Grant — and 1 
put a language to that sound — I'd like to see 
you married-lawMly married. Miss Grant, 
before I go — ^Mr. Smith is one of the right sort ; 
and when the time comes, just remember how I 
advertised you of it." 

But Eleanor shows ** her tempers," Mrs. Per- 
rin thinks, and so deserves rebuke. 
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"It's woman's lot," she says, "and don't 
scorn what, in a general way, is best for all of 
us. Don'tj I tell you. Wilfulness was never 
the mother of virtue — ^mind that. I picked it 
up out of a book. I believe 'tis in the Bible, 
leastways the sense of it ; those kind of things 
mostly are. And mind this, too, my dear, that 
time is precious. If a thing is good to be done, 
then do it. There's nought as precious as the 
years of our lives. Don't keep a man out of his 
happiness, when it is to be your happiness too. 
You can sell time to the Devil, like a sinner, 
and you can throw it away like a fool, but you 
can neither buy it, nor call it back again when 
gone. So take it, and keep it, and God bless 
you." 

Eleanor goes back to Bavenel, half pleased 
and half sad. She has really begun to think 
that John Smith may do. 

As to that gentleman, when he found that 
even John Daynham's marriage did not bring 
him nearer to Miss Ravenel, he took his story, 

U2 
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as has been said, to her &ther, and with the 
comfort that came of that indulgence, he strove 
to recover himself. But the old money-making 
life in London had ceased to be endurable. He 
had dreamt of rest, and he had dwelt on 
thoughts of home and peace, on love, and 
thankfulness, till he was too unsettled to work 
any more. He had lost the sight of his happily 
coloured picture; and without a future why 
should he work I 

In a good day he talked to Mr. Ravenel ; and 
Mr. Ravenel told him to buy an estate just 
brought into the market by Lord Reinecourt. 

"He is an odd man, they say," explained Mr. 
Ravenel. " He lives abroad, and spends money. 
When he writes to his man of business for 
Bdoney, why, money he must have ; then, every 
now and then, the land is parted with to pay for 
it." 

But this estate, called Combe Martin, lying 
above Sandycombe Bay, on the sunny side of 
the pretty valley, was a good property ; and on 
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it were several cottages, a well-built farm- 
house, and plenty of pleasant places where a 
home might be made. 

" Go to Lady Mary," said Mr. Ravenel. " If 
she does not infect you with a desire to meddle 
in bricks and mortar, I am much mistaken." 

And so, whether through Lady Mary^s inter- 
vention or not, I do not know, John Smith be- 
came possessed of Combe Martin, and engrossed 
in all the pleasures and pains of house-building. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ravenel laughed. It was like 
catching a bird, and getting a cage for him. 

" My dear husband, Eleanor Grant would do 
for him ; oh, «o well. After our own child I 
know no one so well suited to make a man 
happy as Eleanor. I am sure Eleanor Grant 
would do." 

How the artful " little mother" got the same 
idea into John Smith's head, neither he nor she 
could have told. But at this time, after Ursula's 
marriage, John Smith was always at Ravenel ; if 
he had been their son he could hardly have 
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been made more free of the house, or more wel- 
come at their table. 

He fancied that he was learning of Mr. Rave- 
nel some of the mysteries of &rming. Perhaps 
he was. But that he was becoming accustom- 
ed to Eleanor Grant, in that particular way 
which generally ends seriously, was quite cer- 
tain. 

And BO the summer wore away, and the win- 
ter followed. 

Eleanor was no longer at Ravenel, and when 
John Smith came, he evidently missed her. 
But he had never confessed this to himself. He 
only asked the Ravenels if they were not lonely 
without her. She seemed to him like a substi- 
tute, in some sort, for their daughter ; and they, 
taking the matter very quietly, acknowledged 
that she had become a great pleasure to them, 
and that they had secured her for another long 
visit next year. 

" Next year 1" John Smith had repeated, with 
an accent and tone that made Mrs. Bavenel 
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laugh, and of which, in after years, she often 
reminded him. But before Eleanor came. Sir 
Humphrey brought Ursula to them. 

" And then," Mrs. Ravenel once said, " John 
Smith seemed first to understand that, as she 
had got married, other people might be married 
too." 

fle looked on upon Ursula's married life, and 
seemed to enjoy the sight of it very much — ^in- 
deed, it was a good thing to contemplate ; and 
to her might have been spoken the tune&l 
verse of Habington : — 

" For you bo live 
As th' angeb, in one perfect state ; 
Safe from the mins of our fate, 
By Virtue's great preservative." 

• 

Then John Smith went to Eleanor, and spoke 
to her. He did not wait for her visit to Ra- 
venel, but, in his own straightforward way, 
walked into the Deanery at Bibchester, and 
asked her to be his wife. 

" I should like my husband to be really in 
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love with me," said Eleanor, looking at John 
in a very inquisitorial fashion. 

"Thank you for accepting me," said that 
gentleman, answeriiig her look with a face fall 
of affection and gratitude — "truly you have 
your wish." 

" And now, please," John went on, " do you 
know how old I am ?" 

" Fifty," Eleanor suggests ; and John jumps 
up from his chair in a state of terror and dis- 
tress. "Oh 1 stop ; don't lay violent hands on 
anybody 1 Mr. Smith, do you think you can 
allow me to make merry, and talk as fast as 
the Dean permits me to do here?" 

" I surely don't look fifty I" — ^for John Smith 
could not get over it. 

" But you look thirty," said Eleanor. 

" I am thirty-two." 

" Which is nine years older than your — ^your 
—what r 

" Wife. Could we marry in a month, or six 
weeks, at latest I A man guessed to be fifty 
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years of age has no time to lose. You must 
allow me to argue on your own showing." 

« 

So in six weeks they really were married ; 
and Eleanor said that her trousseau had con- 
sisted of one new gown, one new bonnet, a 
mantle of Honiton lace, one pair of gloves, and 
a new pocket-handkerchief — all of which had 
been given to her by the dear, delightfd Dean. 

Mr. Smith waa a man utterly inexperienced 
in band-boxes. It was no use to frighten him 
with railway-trunks as big as an Irish cabin on 
their first start in Kfe. He would get better 
instructed by-and-by. Nevertheless, no more 
beautifully-attired bride ever was looked at 
than Mrs. John Smith when, three months after 
saying the important " /mZi," Eleanor and her 
husband appeared at Deerhurst and Daynham. 

^^ It is a pleasant sight," said Mr. Ravenel to 
his happy wife. " Ursula's lovers are all dis- 
posed of now." 

The years of life passed on, and John Simth's 
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house at Combe Martin was built, and everyone 
was glad to know that they had got him and 
Eleanor into their Uves, and were not likely to 
lose them. 

Every year brought prosperous accounts of 
John Daynham ; and he had a son, to his 
mother's great delight; and after the passage 
of five years, two daughters also. 

Two feir boys were at Combe Martin, and there 
was an heir at Deerhurst. Ursula was at Bave^ 
nel with Sir Humphrey, and little Edgar and 
Amabel were there too. 

" I have seen five generations of Ravenels," 
said old Mrs. Perrin, ^^ and I have had cause to 
love them all ; for the old man, my dear, your 
fether's grandfather, once threw me a bright 
half-crown, when I was a small child, holding 
open the gates for him, in the Myntor lane, 
when he, all in his fine red coat, was following 
the old Daynham hounds. Little Mary Jackson 
I was then. And when my mother saw it, she 
took it firom me and said, as I have often heard 
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her repeat it, ^Ehl bless his generous heart, 
and he a mined man, too I' But the old gener- 
ous ways still belonged to him ; he had not got 
out of them just then. He would fling his half- 
crowns about, when he had no time to think, 
you know. I was five years old, that time, 
and now I am ninety-seven. But his wife was 
lying here ill — ^and she died. Some said of a 
broken heart, for the losses that had come upon 
them. She was not meannspirited neither ; but 
she took up the burthen of self-denial, and found 
it heavy. Hard fere, and losB of comforts, don't 
suit some people, after youth is gone. She had 
done her best for a few yecurs, but all the same 
she could not help dying of it, you know. And 
then her husband never more looked in a 
woman's face, so my husband has told to me. 
He took up the work and the account-books 
where she had left oS^ and he worked like a 
common man, and bx)ught up his son to do the 
same, but never forgetting that they were the 
old Bavenels of Bavenel, and behaving as such 
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from first to last. And now, my dear, I have 
seen the sum worked out ; and when I ma,ke 
my reverence to you, and say *my lady,' do 
you think there's a thankfuller heart in all the 
world than mine f If you do you are mistaken, 
I can tell you ; for I know how to give thanks, 
seeing that a good Providence has kept me in 
practice, my dear." 

At the end of five years a letter came from 
John Daynham, saying that he was going to 
bring his wife and his son home to see his 
mother. He said that they should leave the 
girls in safe keeping with a good friend, and a 
very charming woman, Mrs. Hinchkin. The 
Smiths could tell his mother all about her. She 
had been asked to be kind to them, and no de- 
scription could do justice to the friendship she 
had shown to Edith. 

"A gentlewoman, too," wrote John Dayn- 
ham, " and married to an honest man, who can 
appreciate her. She is one of the best women 
in the colony. She knows life well ; and, with 
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plenty of money, is neither idle, foolish, nor 
purse-proud. She has a son by her former hus- 
band, Captain Emery. And the boy is to re- 
turn with me." 

Indeed scarcely a letter had come, either 
from John or Edith, without some thankful 
mention of Mrs. Hinchkin. She had at once 
received them, provided them with a home, 
given Edith a matronly protecting guardian- 
ship, and been in a hmidred ways the source of 
comfort and happiness. And Mrs. Daynham 
sat at Dovecotes, and said how thankful she 
was, and how this &r-off stranger, Mrs. Hinch- 
kin, was something for her heart to rest upon. 

^^It is wonderful," said John Smith to his 
wife, "how prosperity suits some people. I 
hoped to have some such report as this. I am 
very glad." 

By which we may presume that John Smith 
had talked through his life with the happy 
woman by his side. 

The thing which greatly gratified Mrs. Dayn- 
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ham was, that John wished to leave his son 
with her, to bring up at the old home; and 
Edith had thanked her so heartily for agreeing 
to John's proposal, that she loved her for the 
trost that had come before acquaintance. 

When they arrived. Sir Humphrey and Lady 
Fyners were at Ravenel, and John thought that 
other people were very much as he had left 
them ; only his nephew Hector had begun, as a 
fine tall schoolboy, to take his part in life ; his 
father and mother being extremely proud of him. 

Sir Mark and Lady Bosworth Kved at Deer- 
hurst. Mrs. Ernest — ^who would never marry — 
was glad to keep them there. Lady Mary, 
though more than seventy-five years of age, 
was fall of pleasantness; and Agnes Denys 
was still her loving friend. Mr. Herbert Kved 
with them, a little more silent, and more buried 
in his studies than ever. His wife was dead* 
Her silent, suffering hfe was changed for that 
other life, where the secret discipline of pain 
is recognized and rewarded. Her memory is 
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like a sweet mystery, which they all feel, and 
wonder over solemnly, knowing that in her 
patience she had won more than those who had 
strength to labour ; and in stillness done more 
than the most active among them had accom- 
plished. But dear old Lady Mary says that 
long life is perhaps granted to the useless and 
the idle, that they too may win before they 
die. John Daynham found the old habits and 
the visits to Sandycombe going on just as 
usual. 

" Not a tea-pot has been touched T' he cried, 
surveying the old china. " How delightful I I ask 
as a particular favour that in the next few years 
— after which, if we live, we shall come back for 
good — ^no change shall be made in those well- 
remembered shelves. Why," he said, ** there is 
not a single alteration at Dovecotes. The same 
pigeons, I am sure, are whirling round my 
head ; my son is half wild with delight at them, 
and would rather lose his dinner than his visit 
to the pigeon-house with his granny ; and, for 
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my part, I beKeve the IrirdB too have wonderful 
memories, and that they recognize me again, 
and give a fuller chorus of cooing to welcome 
us." 

So he chatted, with the old boyish, smiling 
freedom. 

^^As handsome as he can stand," said Mr. 
Bavenel to his mother ; and she said, '^ Yes ; I 
think so. And very happy too." And, indeed, 
Mrs. Daynham was also very proud of Edith. 

When John Daynham had first shown his 
wife to his mother, he had taken her by the 
hand, and, kissing it, had said, '^ The best wife 
and friend in the world;" and so saying, he 
had placed her hand in Mrs. Daynham's. She 
knew that he felt that he was speaking the 
truth. " And she is more beautiful than ever," 
he had said to John Smith ; and he too felt that 
Daynham was saying what was true. Certainly, 
when they went to London, and Mrs. Daynham 
took with her the picture she had had taken 
from that vignette which has been mentioned. 
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the magnificent beauty of the portrait was 
thought by some to do but scant justice to the 
living Edith, as she stood there by her husband's 
side. 

Of course Lady Ribchester came to see 
them. She found the two Mrs. Daynhams to- 
gether, and alone. Whether it was her fancy 
to be humble that day, or whether the cere- 
monious dignity of the elder, and the rich 
beauty of the younger overpowered her, I can- 
not say, but she was thought to be timid and 
restrained, and she did not look her best. 

When John came in, all the handsomer for. 
the five years that had parsed, and carrying on 
his shoulder a boy who looked like a young 
prince, she was, so John said, " quite silly." 

But Edith took her part. '^She did make 
rather a show of her admiration; but think, 
John I She has no children I" 

Then John said — and it* was horridly unfeel- 
ing — " Rather a bore for Lord Ribchester, I sup- 

VOL. III. X . 
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pose ;'* after which he appeared never to think 
anything more about her. 

But he wrote Lady Maplebj a note^ and told 
her how he recollected her favours, and how 
much he loved her still. And to her he went 
one morning by appointment, to see her alone. 
She had grown very old-looking for her age; 
she was very glad to see him, and asked him to 
bring Edith and his boy. They got back into 
their old confidential talks^ and she said how 
they were troubled by their second son. 

"He is eighteen," she says, " and he won^t do 
anything. He likes nothing but holiday." 

" I don't believe that," John says. " Holiday 
for ever pails on every man who is not sick." 

"He is 80 strong," Lady Mapleby answers. 
" Bat what will become of him, I can't think I" 

And then she shed tears, and John somehow 
discovers that she has shed many tears since he 
saw her,, and feels very sorry about it. 

" Tott would have been so good an example," 
she sobs. 
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" I can be that now. But if he should have a 
turn for the Cqlonies^ how about that I" 
" Oh ! it would be such a mercy 1" 
So John is very often at Lord Mapleby's ; and 
Lady Mapleby falls quite in love with Edith. 
Cecil Mapleby becomes thoroughly infected 
with the ambition to become 0t colonist; but 
Edith scolds him for being an idler, for never 
knowing his own mind, for being one of iboee 
useless creatures who are 'cumbarem of the 
earth. Everything that this woma% wise, hsacA*- 
speaking, and most kind and truthful, says to 
Cecil, he listens to. And dt last, after he has 
visited Dovecotes and Daynham, Deerfaurst and 
Combe Martin, it is determined that he shall go 
out with John Daynham, and see if he is not 
intended for great things m Australia^ On 
which Lady Mapleby and all her belongings 
take up with John fmA Edith, and sing their 
praises £sir and near. His property is called A 
territory, and his stores are magnified into im- 
portant and great possessions; he has the power 

X 2 
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to govern, and the will to rule, and it is said 
that he rules both wisely and well. John 
Daynham is a grand character, and Edith is a 
heroine. But all this honour and glory comes 
to John without anjr power now. Yet he likes 
to feel that Lady Mapleby loves him. He 
smiles, and says — 

" Let them please themselves ; what does it 
matter? We are neither the better nor the 
worse for anything that may be said of us. I 
like Cecil, and so, Edith, do you. If he is made 
of good stuS^ we may turn him out an honest 
man. There are two things to do— either to 
conquer life, or let life conquer us — the boy has 
found that out. But here his world is too 
small. He is for ever guided and guarded, 
and jostled and helped. He will be a splendid 
colonist, and we mil let him take his own way 
at first. It does some men a deal of good to 
be made to earn their bread." 

John speaks from experience, and his wife 
approves. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



AT REST. 



''What if the earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven." 

Milton. 

IF any person ever knew how much John 
Daynham felt on re-visiting Daynham and 
Dovecotes, that person was unquestionably his 
wife; and that wife was, both from circum- 
stances and character, like a tower of strength 
by his side. 

She had known before she married absolutely 
nothing of the life that went on in the old coun- 
try houses of England; among the ancient names, 
and the long descended associations of ancestral 
homes. Her experience in Australia was of 
great tracts of country. Her husband had at- 
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tained to an eminence there which was very 
great in his wife's eyes, and not a thing to be 
despised by anybody. 

It was a position allied to fine scenery, pri- 
maeval forest, and land stretching away as far as 
her eyes could reach — their own ; all their own. 
It was the patriarchal story as to flocks and 
herds ; and the troops of horses that were driven 
in firom the plain were their own ; all their own. 
John was a great man both in town and coun- 
try; ho was one of the heads of a banking- 
house ; be helped out there to govern the world. 
Yet it had been a simple, hard-working, strict* 
living life; a life exactly suited to the kind of 
woman John had taken to it, who toiled with- 
out being troubled, and saw, in all that came to 
her to do, nothing but success. 

And success it had been, — continued, increas- 
ing ; ample, overflowing, and, to John, surpris- 
ing success. 

But it never surprised Edith. It aU came to 
her naturally. It was working and winning. 
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They worked faithfiiUy and willingly ; and the 
reward came steadily and bountifiiUy ; it never 
was anything but a matter of course to her, and 
her husband was glad, with a grateful, admiring 
satis&ction. 

" I wonder what you will think of Daynham 
and Dovecotes," he would say, contemplating 
her with wonder and love. Then she would 
say something which would make her husband 
laugh. 

"How many acres, John? Only five hun- 
dred ; and Dovecotes not as much I Oh, dear, 
how little I know about England. I shall be 
afraid to live there. I shall beg for a small 
lodging in London, as the only safe place from 
debt and an^ety. I understand all about small 
lodgings, you know.'* 

So John Daynham thought with great inter- 
est of his wife's first visit to the old home^ 

It came, and Edith was enchanted. She did 
not think much of the cedars xmtil her husband 
told her it was necessary to the happiness of all 
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that she should show them some sort of wor- 
ship, and then she paid them the proper mea- 
sure of attention ; but she liked the whole scen- 
ery, the old house, and the grandfathers and 
grandmothers that had once weighed so heavily 
on the spirits of that bright little being, Lady 
Laura. 

Mrs. John Daynham gave great and solemn 
respect to the venerated dead, looking at her 
with unvarying smiles and unspoken blessings 
from the quiet places inhabited by themselves 
alone; for Sir Henry and Lady Smith were 
away. There she would walk with her husband 
and son ; and there she talked to her boy of the 
good and brave, the wise and the beautiful, who 
were the fathers and mothers of his race. It de- 
lighted Mrs. Daynham. She forgave Edith for 
thinking the whole estate a mere play-ground, 
and for not quite comprehending the merits of 
old china, or understanding the magnificence of 

ancient chairs, which were not comfortable to 

* 
dit in. 
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"All that will come," Mrs. Daynham whis- 
pered to her inner-self very graciously ; "she is 
a glorious creature, and full of life. She is a 
blessing to John, who has expanded into a true 
man, and a hero in that new world, and in her 
companionship." 

Then she uttered thanksgivings because the 
boy was to be lefk with her. 

" He would grow too large for Daynham if he 
were to go back," she said. " I hope I have 
caught him in time." 

AtBavenelJohn found everything very perfect. 

He and his wife were met like a brother and 
sister by Ursula ; and Edgar Bavenel, who had 
been his constant friend and wise adviser, could 
scarcely speak for joy on seeing him again. To 
Mr. Bavenel John's first words were thanks and 
praises ; but when he turned to Mrs. Ravenel his 
gladness choked him. So she put her arms round 
his neck and kissed him, as she had done so 
often in his childhood, before, in his manhood, he 
had worn her heart quite weary. 
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Ursula's childrea took to calling Jolni and 
Edith uncle and aunt ; and Uncle John and 
Aunt Edith were greatly pleased with their new 
dignity. It took but a short time to begin a 
strong friendship between the young mothers. . 

Edith delighted in Ravenel Court. 

^ Don't be unfaithful to Daynham," said her 
husband. 

" It is the old gardens and the wilderness that 
I ]ove so much. It takes so many generations 
to make the walls the right oolpiu*, and the 
shrubs the proper strength. We have shrubs in 
Victoria, and a garden ; but no turf like the 
Bowling-green; and oh I such dreadful walls. 
Too much has been cleared away at Daynham. 
But here, it is real, gracious age, with the ac- 
cumulated beauties of centuries on the walls. 
How genuine it is. You could no more make a 
Ravenel Court than you could make an Aus- 
tralia 1" 

" I hope you are satisfied, Mr, Ravenel," said 
John. 
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" Mrs. Daynham is a lady of true taste," he 
answered ; " and I promise not to boast about it 
to your mother." 

Notwithstanding her want of appreciation for 
gilded arm-KJhairs with uncomfortable backs, 
Edith oould admire the grandeur of the dimen- 
sions and the beauty of the roof of the room 
they called New Parmintor. 

One day when she was sitting there with 
Ursula, who was very busy writing to her hus- 
band, then away in Ireland, with her children 
building houses with their boxes of bricks in a 
quiet comer, Edith said, 

" Would it distmrb you if I saog I I see you 
have a piano at the end of the room. I quite 
long to sing. And I am ^o glad to be able to 
sing. It has been one of the great refreshments 
in oiu* Australian life." 

Then Ursula suddenly remembered how John 
Smith had «aid of Edith, years ago—" She aings 
like a bird.". And she said, 

" Oh yes ; and I have just finished my letter, 
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po«e ;" after which he appeared never to think 
anything more about her. 

But he wrote Lady Mapleby a note^ and told 
her how he recollected her favours, and how 
much he loved her still. And to her he went 
one morning by appointment, to see her alcme. 
She had grown very old-looking for her age; 
she was very glad to see him, and asked him to 
bring Edith and his boy. They got back into 
their old confidential talks^ and she said how 
they were troubled by their second son. 

"He il eighteen," she says, " and he won^t do 
anything. He likes nothing but holiday." 

" I don't believe that," John says. " Holiday 
for ever pcils on every man who is not sick." 

"He is^ 80 strong," Lady Mapleby answers. 
" But what will beeome of him, I can't think I" 

And then she shed tears, and John somehow 
discovers that she has shed many tears since he 
saw her^ and feels very scarry about it. 

"Tott would have been so good an example," 
she sofas. 
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" I can be that now. Bnt if he should have a 
turn for the Colonies, how about that t" 
" Oh ! it would be such a mercy 1" 
So John is very often at Lord Mapleby's ; and 
Lady Mapleby falls quite in love with Edith. 
Cecil Mapleby becomes thoroughly infected 
with the ambition to become ^ colonist; but 
Edith scolds him for being an idler, for never 
knowing his own mind, for being one of thoM 
useless creatures who are 'cumb<a:en» of the 
earth. Everything that this womam, wise^ hsacA^ 
speaking, and most kind and truthfal, says to 
Cecil, he listens to. And at last, after he hui 
visited Dovecotes and Daynham, Deerhuorst and 
Combe Martin, it is determined that he shall go 
out with John Daynham, and see if he is not 
intended for great things in Australia^ On 
which Lady Mapleby and all her belonigings 
take Up with John ftnd Edith, and sing their 
praises &r and near< His property is called A 
territory, and his stores are magnified into im- 
portant and great possessions; he has the power 

X 2 
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" I shotild scarcely like to «mg out of doors, as 
I said. You know somebody would hear me. 
Everything in this country is so pinched up, 
and close together." 

" But what did you do before you went to 
Australia ?" 

" That was different. I was up stairs in a 
lodging ; and in a London street ; no fashion- 
able locality, you know ; but where people did 
not care about noises enough to notice them. 
And I coiild never have been worse than a bar- 
rel organ, I am sure." 

Edith's popularity extended beyond Ravenel. 
Lady Mary and Agnes Denys approved of her, 
and were, in fact, thoroughly charmed by the 
simplicity of her views of life, and the largeness 
of her ideas as to landed property. 

*' She is a person whom Mrs. Daynham would 
not know how to rule ; what a mercy !" cried 
Agnes. 

" You grow old, and scurrilous. I shall shun 
your company," answered Lady Mary deedit- 
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fiiHy, for her smiles witnessed to her mind's 
assent. 

*'Let ti8 hare her at Sandycombe,'* Agnes 
went on, by no means discouraged. 

" She is going to Deerhnrst, and she could 
come to us afterwards. Our contracted valley 
and minute patches of orchard and cornfields, 
would amuse her ; and when she felt depressed 
and imprisoned she could recover herself by go- 
ing down to the sands and gazing on that great 
ocean which is Hg enough to satisfy anybody. 
How glad I am that she is not on her knees 
before Daynham, or hung by chains to her mo- 
ther-in law's elbow chair, in a solemn, worship- 
ful captivity. She is the best and the strongest 
specimen of womanly independence I ever be- 
held. I feel as if all my quarrels were revenged, 
without the terrible scare of a fight. I love 
Edith Daynham — ^I really believe that I do." 

** And before you have heard her sing," eja- 
culated Lady Mary. 

But no one had done more perfect justice 
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to Edith's singing than Martha ; and Martha's 
opinions had become known through her hav- 
ing gossiped of them to old Dame Perrin, un- 
restrained by the presence of Eleanor, who, as 
Mrs. John Smith, kept up her love for the aged, 
and her interest in both rich and poor, by fre- 
quent visits, which were everywhere always 
welcome. i 

" Sing like a bird — ^like a angel, rather," says 

Martha, describing what she had heard, and 

pouring out a cup of tea, at old Dame Perrin's re- 

V quest, for Mrs. Smith, " if so be she would so far 

humble herself as take it. It comes from Ray- 
i mond," says Mi-s Perrii\; "but, my dear, my 

V hand shakes too much to write my 'knowledge- 

ments, and I was thinking of asking you to be 
so good once more." 

Mrs. Smith has become the amiable amanuen- 
sis of Dame Perrin, and is established in confi- 
dential relations with Raymond in oonsequence. 

Mrs. Smith consents to drink tea in the 
present, and to come in the future to write to 
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Raymond* And Martha gets out of a laby- 
rinth of respectful difficulties by now standing 
to wait on Mrs. Smith, and then sitting down 
to cut the Dame's bread and butter. 

"Mrs. John is a very superior. sort of lady," 
says the Dame with the air of one whose judg- 
ment had got folly matured. " She comes, even 
by hersel£; to sit wi" me. And she brings her 
boy, who took his hat off and bowed to me 
with the manners of a young king, the first 
time he saw me; now he is more familiar, 
and asks after the bread and cream." 

" But have you heard her sing ?" persists 
Martha ; " up in New Parmintor 'tis like Heaven 
below." 

" No," says the Dame, " though she is that 
good and natural-like, I could ask her." 

" I have not heard her sing yet," says Mrs. 
Smith ; " but my husband, who knew her long 
ago, says she has a sweet and wonderful voice." 

" I have always loved music all my life," says 
Martha, "though I am no songstress myself; 

VOL. III. Y 
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and, till I heard Mrs. John Daynham, I 
always said that there was no singing on 
earth such as I sings in my stomach. But 
when I heard Mrs. John I heard my own mean- 
ing out of another's mouth. But I keep to my 
own way o' singing ; 'tis a kind of a duty; for 
how should I not sing here, who am invited to 
sing with the angels for company, and that, not 
unreasonably, before very long. I greatly re- 
spect music, and there is more in singing than 
we knows of. It need not always be with the 
voice out loud. For as to myself if I do my 
best — and my best of course I would do in such 
a cause — ^it must be left to a something that 
lies inside ; so I sings in my stomach, it seems to 
me. And just think now. If I read a book to 
myself, I read it, and I feel that moved, I cry. 
Yes, indeed, shed many tears over the things 
that the book shows. But if I was to read that 
aloud, do you think I should make you cry t 
Do you think I should make the life in your 
veins curdle as my blood curdled when I read 
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it in silence I I, who oould never get my tongue 
into the ins and outs of those long words, 
which, nevertheless, I know the meaning o^ and 
speak in my stomach quite smooth and nat'ral. 
But there!" cries Martha in a changed voice, 
and quite in a hurry, " there's people who don't 
think as I do ; because, mostly, they don't think 
at all. But I am right, and wiser than I knows 
it" 

Ursula hears of all this from Eleanor, who 
rests herself at Ravenel a few days after on her 
return from writing the letter to Raymond. So 
Edith is sent for, and she and Ursula walk down 
to the dear old Dame. 

She is top feeble now to do much at her wheel, 
but she more than ever enjoys the sight of Lady 
Fyners and her children. But Edith has a song 
in her memory about a girl who could not mind 
her wheel for thinking of her lover; and she sits 
on a low stool, and looks up in Dame Perrin's 
face, who understands every word she says like 
a printed book, and sings her pleasant ditty 
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through, and through again, rejoicing in the 
pleasure she gives, and liking to associate her- 
self with older memories belonging to the Dame. 
Somehow Edith won herself into everybody's 
heart, although she said that all around them 
was not like a world, only like a garden. 

She found some sweet lines in a book on 
Ursula's shelves, and read with triumphant de- 
light these explanatory words : 

'' All the fields 
Are tied up fast with hedges, nosegay like ; 
The hills are crumpled plains, the plains pastures, 
The trees, round, wooUy, ready to be clipped. 
And if you seek fcnr any wilderness 
You find, at best, a park/' 

After several months of family life, John 
Daynham and his wife left England once more 
for the country where his prosperity lay. But 
Mrs. Daynham kept that tender hostage, his 
only son, by her side ; and she would meekly 
pray for length of days, that she might restore 
him again to his parents. 

In a few years more that hope was fulfilled. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Daynham came back with 
their girls ; and he began his life at Daynham 
among the old traditions, .as a happy, prosper- 
ous man. They had left Cecil Mapleby behind 
them, as a successful colonist. 

At this time Ursula and her husband made 
their home at Ravenel Court — and there, travel- 
ling through life in peaceful ways, busy at wo- 
man's best work as daughter, wife, and mother, 
beloved by all, we leave her. 



THE END. 
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HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. Hepworth 

DIXON DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE 
QUEEN. Fifth Edition. I vol demjSYO, 158. bound 

** From firet to last this volume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and pictura In tiiese fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately tile functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning PoiU 

**We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in queat of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of l^glirii dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medissval ajid Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — DaUy Tdegraph. 

**It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new an' I more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heruism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history." — Daiiy. News. 

" It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
master of the delightful art of historic illustration." — Star. 

^'We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. * Her Majesty's Tower* is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — Standard. 

" In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpiece. The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with an eloqoenoe 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous pictnresqneneML It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it" — Sun. 

" This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main* 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is tbe most precious possession of the historian. To all hist<nic 
documents, kncient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of aocesa, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history." — Globe. 

'* This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
works. Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances."— 
Examiner. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its anecdote, and generous in its 
display of new and interesting information."— /S[pecta<or. 

"A valuable and attractive addition to our historical literature ; one which, from 
the nature of its materials and its bright and vivid treatment, is certain to interest 
as well as to instruct the reader." — London Rmew. 

" Mr. Dixon's bidustry is equalled only by his brilliancy. For sparkling style, 
charming power of description, and the gift of hitting off a diaracter in a sentence, 
be is not excelled by any living author. It is hopeless for the reviewer to attempt 
to i^ve more than a very imperfect idea of a book at cmce so various and to liril- 
Uont as 'Her Majesty's Tower.* **— Obierwr. 

**A most entertaining and important book. We congratulate Mr. Dixon for 
bavlng done his work so ably and so well, as to have ensured for *Her Majesty's 
Tower ' as large an amomit of popularity as has been won for all his prevloiw coe- 
trtbutioaB to the bighett Inmobes of his country's literatore."— l/e«Mii0«r. 
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NEW AMERICA. By William Hep worth Dixon. 

SEVENTH EDITION, 2 vols, demy 8vo, with lUnBtrations. 808. 

. **Tha author of tbft very interesting book having peneUuted through the plains 
and mountains of the Far West into tlie Salt Lake Valley, here gives ns an ex- 
cellent acconnt of the Mormons, and some striking descriptions of the scenes 
which he saw, and the conversations which he held with many of the Saints during 
his sojonm there. For a foil account of the singular sect called the Shakers, of 
tiieir patient, loving industry, their admirable schools, and their perpetual inter- 
oourse with the invisible world, we must refer the reader to this work. Mr. Dfacon 
has written thoughtfully and well, and we can recall no previous book on American 
travrt iHiidi dwells so fully on these much vexed subjects.*' — Time$. 

**'Mt. Dixon's book Is the work of a keen observer, and it appeara at an <mpor- 
tune season. Those who would pursue all the varied phenomena of wfai^ we 
have attempted an outline will have reason to be gratefal to the intelligmit and 
lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. During his resi* 
deooe at Salt Lake Cily Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and intereBting 
information respecting Mormon Ufe and socie^: and the account of that singiDlar 
bo4y« the Shakers, from his observations during a virit to their chief setUanent at 
Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work." — Qtfw'farly Review. 

^^There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as 
Mr. Dixtm's very-entertaining and instructive work on New America. None are 
more neariy interested in the growth and development of new ideas cm ttie other 
side of the Atlantic than ourselves. The book is really interesting from the ftrst 
page to the last, and it contains a large amount of valuable and curious informa- 
tioa"— AiU MaU Qautte. 

** In these very entertaining volumes Mr. Dixon touches upon many other fea> 
tores of American society, but it is in his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bible- 
Commnnista, and other Idndred associations, that the reculer will probably find moat 
to interoat htm. We recommend every one who feels any interest hi human na- 
ture to read Mr. Dixon's volumes for themselves." — Saturday Revitw. 

" We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons so genuine and satisfactory 
as tiba account now giv«i us by Mr. Dixon, but he takes also a wider glance at the 
Far West, and blends with his narrative such notes of life as he thhxlu useful. i^da 
to a study of the newest social conditions— germs of a society of the future. There 
is not adoapter from which pleasant extract might not be made, not apagethatdoea 
not by bright studies of humanity in unaccustomed forms keep the attention alive 
fl-om the beginning to the end of the narrative."— fa»imtR«r. 

"Intensely exciting volnme& The central hiterest of the book lies in Mr.Dixcm'a 
picture of Mormon society, and it is for its singular revelations respecting Brigham 
Young's people, and the Shakers and Bible Communists, that nine rMders oat 
of every ten will send for an early copy of this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
speaks frankly all that he knows and thinks, he speaks it in a fashion that will 
carry his volumes into the hands of every woman in England and America." — Piut. 

'*A book which it is a rare pleasure to read— and which will most indubitably bo 
read by all who care to study the newest phenomena of American life." — spectator. 

*' Mr. Dixon's * New America ' is decidedly the cleverest and most interesting, as 
it has already proved the most successful, book published this season."— iStor. 

**Mr. Dixon has written a book about America having the unusual merit of being 
at once amusing and instructive, true as well as new. Of tiie books published this 
season there will be none more cordially read." — MMmUkm't Magazine. 

«*Mr. Dixon's book is a careful, wise, and graphic picture of the most prominont 
social phenomena which the newest phases of the New World present The narra- 
tive is full of interest from end to end, as well as of most important subjects for 
consideration. No student of society, no historian of humanity, riionld be vrithout 
it as a reliable and valuable text-book on New America."— ilM the Fear B(nmd. 

"In these graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketches American men and wwomb, 
sharply, vigorously and truthfully, under every aspect The smart Yankee, the 
grave politician, the senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
philanthropists, crowded streets, and the howling wilderness, the saloon andboodoli; 
with woman everywhere at full length — all pass on before us in some oi the moat 
vivid and brilliant pages ever written."— Z>«6/tn Univereity MagcutUu. 
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LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Feerara; A 

Biography : ninstrated by Rare and Unpublished Doeoments. By 
William Gilbert, author of " Shirley Hall Asylum," Ac. 2 toIs. 
poBt.Svo, with Portrait. 2l8. 

** A very Interesting stody of the character of Lncrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert hat 
done ffood service in oarefally investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researdies are Iftely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected s^le is admirably adapted 
fopbiograplTT; and the chapters which are devoted to Lucrezia's life tell ife st^ 
very well That Mr. Gilbert wfll succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted.*'— tStatftfrde^ Review. 

" This book is throughout pleasant reading, and all the more interesting from 
the novel nature of its contents. As a literary performance, Mr. €Klbert*8 work is 
highly to be commended. The biography is carefully written, and the author 
appears to have omitted nothing which might serve to illustrate the life and con- 
duct of Lucrezia."-^^ a»mtner. 

** An admirable and entertafaihig work. The public cannot fail to be delighted 
with iV—Dailf Telegraph. 

" An entertahiing book, devoted to a vindication of the famous Lucrezia Borgia. 
Her story is told with vividness and force by Mr. Gilbert We reoommend his 
attractive volumes as well entitled to perusal*'— Z>a<{|f Netcs. 

"That Lucrezia Borgia was a woman of understanding, tact, and education far 
beyond her age has always been supposed ; but it will be new to many to &td that 
she was not vb.e guilty creature she has hitherto been esteemed. From a patient 
investigation of the original documents of the time, Mr. Gilbert has not only traced 
out the actual career of this remarkorble woman, but has shown that it was nttcffly - 
impossible she could have been the wretch she has been designated He shows 
conclusively that she was wholly free even from the suspicion of having mnrdwed 
her first two husbands, and that she lived happily with her third, ^e Duke of 
Ferrara, and that he survived her. The manner m which Mr. Gilbert has per- 
formed a difficult task is highly creditable to him, and will both merit and meet 
with the highest commendation from every impartial historical enquirer.*'— 
Messenffer. 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 

2 yoIb. large post 8yo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 
24s. 

** Pleasanter and, let us add, more trustworthy volumes have never been written 
on a subject so dear to every Englishman as these two interesting volmnes <A 
* Chaucer's England.' "^—Extmmer. 

** A delightful and entertaining book. For the charm of its style, the beauty of 
its niustrations, and the truth and vividness of its pictures, * Chaucer's England* 
will have a place on the shelves of all lovers of laglish poetry and history.'*— 
Globe. 

** A thoroughly fresh and interesting book It has poetry, fiction, antiquarianism, 
brought in to lend a helphig hand hi causing the history of England in. Chaucer's 
time to thrill with life and colour. It abounds with passages of the finest literaiy 
criticism that we have met with for many years."- IrOfidtm Renew. 

*** Chaucer's England' may rank as one of the most exhaustive books of bio- 
graphy, character, domestic manners, history, ilteraturo and criticism, in so Car as 
the person, genius, life, surroundings, times, poetry, chivalry, and the churdi of the 
Father of English Poetry are ooooemed, that our laognage possessea"— iMipale^ 

" * Chaucer's England ' is the author's qptu moffmun,, and it is a worthy one^ The 
book ought to be read before Chaucer, and after Chaucer, and whether Cbanoei^ is 
read or not It win take high rank among the produotions of our timsi**— «8<aK 
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SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon, 

Author of * New Ambrica,* &c. Foubth Edition, with A Nbw 
2 Tols. 8to. With Portrait of the Author. 308. 



*]Cr. Dixon has treated his sabjeet in a philosophical spirit, and in his nsnal 
graphic manner. There is, to oar thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one <diap- 
ter of some of the sensational novela whteh find admirers in drawinff-rooms and 
eologists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting wor]c*^^;eani^Mr. 

** No more wondrons narrative of hunan passion and romance, no stranger oon- 
trflmtlon to the Uteratore of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
i^Mse Msn first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and inteUectml 
life of the hunan raoa To those readers who seek in corrent literatnre the plear 
snres of intellectoal exeitemoit we commend it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romancea Bat its i>ower to amnse 
is less noteworthy than its instractiveness on matters of highest moment ^Spiritaal 
Wives* will be stodied with no less profit than interest**— ifwiiM^ PoiL 

^ The sabjeet of * Spiritoal Wives* is fall of deep interest If we look at it simply 
as a system, it Is replete with scenes which cannot be surpassed even in flotian. 
Begarded from a social point of view, it appears a gigantic evil, and threatens 
aodety with (Usintegration. Examined caref ally, as a plMnomenon of religious life, 
for as sodi it most be considered, it presents features of great psychologfcal signi- 
ficance, and will be found to illustrate some important trutha Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon's book will be foond an interesting exposition of the whole sobject of * Spi- 
ritual Wives.* He has obtained his informati<m from the best sources, sought and 
secured interviews with the chiefs of the movement and the inner circle ct their 
supporters at home and abroad. The facts have been most carefully collected, and 
are collated with great skill and cara Bnt what strikes us most foceiblv is the 
power and reticence with which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in all 
ItB bearinga The object which the author proposed to himself at the outset was 
to write a chapter for the history necessary to illustrate the spiritual passions of 
man. And this intention has been fulfilled with unusual ability. The style of the 
work is (farming. Some of the sketches of character are traced with the highest 
artistic skiU. Tbe scenes introduced into the narrative are full of life and glowing 
with colour. In short, there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which 
Mr. Dixon has treated his subject Begarded from a literary point of view, the 
work Is eminentiy snccessf uL" — Olobe. 

** Public curiosity Is thoroughly awakened on the subject of Spiritual Wives, and 
these two handsome volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and pictorial oi 
styles, wOl tell OS all that we need know aboat them. It seems almost superfluoos 
to say that the moral of the book, from first to last, is just what one might expect 
from a cultivated and high-principled English author. Mr. Dixon has treated a 
difficult and delicate subject with great refinement and judgment, and he has cer- 
tainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the attention of every intelli- 
gent rMder who opens it"— «Star. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE : A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623; from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samukl Rawbon Gabdineb. 2 yoIs. 8vo. SOs. 

" We doubt not that the reception of Mr. Qhirdlner's valuable and interesting 
volumes will be such as Is due to their high merit For the first time In our litera- 
ture the real history of the Spanish match, and what took place when Charles and 
Buckingham were at Madrid, is here revealed. In these interesting volumes Mr. 
Gardiner has brought to bear upon his subject an amount of historical reading and 
consultation of authorities which we believe to be almost without a paralleL"— JVore* 
eh^dQueriei. 

"Mr. OanUner's invaluable work will hold a most prominent ];daoe among the 
truest illustrations of most important events in English history.**— l/enenyer. 

** These valuable volumes are profoundly and vividly interesting.**— TWesfrcgj*. . 

«* Mr. Gterdhier has given ns a more complete and perfect account of this intefest- 
iag period of our histoij thsn any which has jwt appeared.**— OatarMr. 
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THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By Sutherland Eiv 

WASD8. 1 ToL 8to, with fine Portrait. ISii. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT; Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By A Tkmplab. 1 voL demy 8vo, 14». 

" No small measure of commendation is dne to the Templar, who writes with a 
skilfol pen, and displays each teowledge of political men and cliqaea This accept' 
able book is sure to be in demand, for It supplies just such information as general 
readers like to have about men of mark." — Athmasum. 

*' This book, which merits attention, contains an interestixig account of the prin- 
cipal persons who figure in the present Cabinet" — PcUl Mall Qaxette. 

**The Templar has considerable acquaintance with the politics of the past thirty 
years, and ms judjonents of persons and events are sound and fair." — WestmituUr 
Rmew. 

" This interesting volume will bear a standard reputation."— i/esMn^wr. 

^This volume consists of biographical and critical notices of the members of th« 
present Government, and a picture of the Ministry itself, its position, duties, and 
prospecta The author sketches the characters of the Cabinet fairly, frankly, and 
dispassionately." — Obterver. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

THOMAS SLINGSBY BUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsbdbt. 
By his Son, Thomas H. Dunoombe. 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait. SOs. 

** These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and some startling disclosures 
which will ruffle x>oliticians. Dnncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, and a hard-working Member 
of Parliament who delighted to be called a Tribune of the People. Few men of 
his time were of greater mark amongst the notabilities of London than this 
Patrician Badical, who was Count d*Orsay's 'Dear Tommy,* and Finsbuiy'a 
* Honest Tom Dnncombe.' Mr. Duncombe's singular career is ably handled by Ua 
only child. He tells us much that the world did not know concerning his remark- 
able tATe.'*—Athetueum. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., *o. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Yuooumtrw 
CoMBERMEEE and Capt. W. W. Knollts. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. 308. 

" The gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close; and he was among us but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniscencea Apart from the biographical and professional details, those volumes 
are full of sketches of persons of importance or interest who came into connection, 
with Lord Combermere."— ^M«ra«itff». 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph I^Uyer, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedqwood, Esq., C. Dab- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Metkyard. Dedicated to the Right H<m. W. 
£. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

** A work that is indiapeni^ble to all who'wish to know, anything about Eni^lali 
ceramic art and its grea ( inventor. The volumes are in themselves marvels^ de- 
corative and ^rpographical skill More beautifully printed pages, more erasmy 
paper, and more daint> wood-cuts have seldom met our eyes.*"— iSsiifnIay JBevicw. 
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MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden, author of "A Lady's Glimpee of the War in Bohemia.** 
1 vol. post 8yo, with Blostrations. 10s. 6d. Cln May,) 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nai^ 

rative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Hvnbt Faulkkkr, lat« 
17th Lancers. 1 toL Svo, with Illustrations. 15b. 

** A Tery readable book. In its proi>ortion of snccesaeB to failnres, we never read 
a more wcmderfnl narrative of AMcan sport than *■ Elephant Hannts.* ** — PaU Matt 
Gazette. 

^ The most exciting book since the adventores of Gh>rdoo Onmming.** — Mettemffer. 

** Gaptein Faulkner's very interesting book is just what it purports to be — a 
Sportsman's Narrative— «na a very clever sportsman's narrative of the seardi for 
Dr. Livingstone. There is a thrilUng story to be UAA^ and it is told in a style at 
once simple and effective. Eveiy step and clrcmnstance of the search will be 
found faithfully recorded hera The book will be valuable to future traveHers, 
whUe to the general reader the varied and stirring incidents by flood and field with 
whidi it abounds will be found especially attractive." — U. S, Mag. 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Mahlda Bktham-Edwards. Author of ^ A Winter with the Swal- 
lows/ &c, 1 yoL Svo, with Illustrations, las. 

" Miss Edwards is an excellent traveller. She has a keen eye for the beautiful in 
nature and art, and in description her language has a polished and easy grace that 
raninds us of Eothem.''— Saturday Review. 

*'Miss Edwards' sketches are lively and original, and her volume siq^es plea- 
sant reading."— ^McnieuM. 

" * Through Spain to the Sahara' is the title of a new book from the pen of Miss 
M. Betham Edwards, whose ' Winter with the Swallows' excited no little, interest 
by its vivid and entertaining sketches of Algiers. Her present work is' mainly 
devoted to Spain ; and the reader wUl not fail to be attracted by the authoresses 
picturesque style and singular clearness of description. In her closing chapters 
she gives a peep d colonial and military life in Algeria, and draws some piotnree 
of the Arabs, both settied and nomadic, which will amply repay study.'*— i^kir. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Mabquis of Losns. Second 
Edition. I vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 158. 

**The best book of travels of the season."— />al/ Mall Gasette. 

*' The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigtNroos, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acuta"— TVmei. 

** A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands and the United Statea L(»d 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the South and in the North. His tone is 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our congratulations on 
his first essay as a traveller and an author." — Athenman. 

** Lord Lome's book is pleasantly written. It is the unaffected narrative of a 
traveller of considerable impartiality and deshne for information."— ^SMtmltiifiteviMt. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winofibld. 2 vols, post 8to, with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

" These are steiiing volumes, full of entertahunent and well stocked with reliable 
information."— Poit 

*' Mr. Wingfield's entertaining woric contains a good deal of information oon- 
oeming the present state, politieal and social, of the people <A Algeria, both natlTe 
and colonial, and is very agreeably written.'*— Z>a<ljf New*. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS ; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT. By Dr. Dorajc. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 248, 

roKTENTs:— The Magnates of the Old Church— The Old Folk of the Old Church- 
Life Bound St Paul's Cross— Sceptre and Crosier— Throne and Pulpit— Ordtaiation 
—Preferment— Congregations— Pews— Notes on Stray Sermons— Font, Altar, and 
Grave— Irregular Marriages— Long and Short Sermons— Texts and ChnnA Stories 
—Style at Home— Titles and Dress— Sports and Pastimes— The Joy Songs of the 
Church— Boyal, Military, Naval, Family, and Newgate ChaplsJns— Popular and 
Fashionable Churches— Fashionable Congregations— Country Clergymeoi— Hono> 
rarium— Slang in High Places— Axe and Crosier— The Pulpit and the Boards, Ac. 

'* This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the humoorisfs view of 
our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the drolleries 
and eccentricities of the venerable order which in these later times has given us a 
fair proportion of sound scholars and good Christians. We oongratulaie him on 
the production of a book which abounds in comical stories about solemn matters, 
and yet is so pure of irreverence that of the laughter which is sure to ring out over 
its pages the loudest will be heard within country parsonages." — Atlie$miun. 

** Few writers Imow so well as Dr. Doran how to make a lively, gossipy book. 
He has added another to his list of works of this description in ' Saints and mnners** 
The book deals with men and things connected witii our ecclesiatical orgaaiizaticms. 
and especially with the Church of ^gland. It is easy for anyone of ordinary ex- 
perience to understand what a mine of anecdote is to be found in such a field. 
Dr. Doran, however, has discovered lodes which were not within the common ken, 
and has shown how rich they are in amusing stories. These volumes are among 
the pleasantest and most amusing of the season." — Star. 

** An infinitely interesting and instructive work, worthy of the stnmgest com- 
mendation on the part of the critic, and the most effective patronage on ^ part of 
the public. Its pages are full of gossipping anecdotes of kings, bishops, j^estti, 
clergymen, and others connected witii the Church.'' — Obterver. 

** These vcdumes are full of entertainment and information." — Sun. 

*' Dr. Doran's volumes are lively, well written, and amusing.**— Post. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Qamd, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that country. By Major W. Ross Kino, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 208. Elegantly bound. 

** Truthful, simple, and extremely observant, Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals wi^ 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently correct''-^ 
AUterufum. 

** In 'The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ' we have a full, true, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning American animals which the author 
was able in a three years' residence to collect. We have these facts In a goodly 
volume, splendidly illustrated, and with its contents so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of bird, beast or tish may be made almost instantly. It Is' 
an important contribution to Natural History, and a work the intending travellell^ 
will consult once and again, since it gives him the information he most needs, and 
tlnds least generally accessible. The book will take its position in the foremost 
riiuk of works of its class. The descriptions throughout are written by one who is 
a master of his subject, and who writes English sudh as few are able to equal Of 
nxsent British travellers few can vie with its author in close observation of nature, 
and in tno^e graces of style and scholarship which make the information c<»- 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserve. In fact, 
since the w irks of Eliot warbnrton and Einglake, no book of travels with whldi 
we are acquainted has been written in a style more dear, forcible j^toresque."— 
Sunday Timet, 
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A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. 0. Jeaf- 

FRE80N, Barrister-at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors/ &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. 24s. 

Pbincipal Gontxnts :— The Oreat Seal, Boyal Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords CiommisBionerB, On Damasking, The Blyal Seals, Parses of State, A LaAj 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellOTs' Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Powis House, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Bejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Betainers 
Special and General, Judicial Corruption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 

- Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and Gowns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
tiie House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Lathi, Beaders and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster Hall, Law and Literature, &c 

**'ABook about Lawyers' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the roller's pleasore. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases — we have lawyers in aims lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their ^okes and gaieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf ot anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon." — TVmes. 

. "These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mr. JeaiTreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability. We are indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pages, all devoted to the history and illustration of legal men and things. It is much 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a snpe^uous page in it' — Athenteum. 

** The success of his * Book about Doctors ' has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to write 
another book — about Lawyeiu The subject is attractive. It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics -of all sorts, but especially in illus- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them welL 
We need say little to recommend a book that can speak for itself so pleasantly. 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the season."— 
Examiner. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochbank, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. * My aim,* he says, ' has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history — ^what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
'Historic Picturea' "— 2V/na. 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IIL and IV. completing tlie 

Work. 308., bound. 

** A book unrivalled in Its position in the range of modem literatura" — Times. 

** A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fawion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Qrantiey Berkeley writes easily and 
well The book is full of pleasant stories, all tdid as easily as if they were related 
at a club-window, and all with p<^t of greater or less piquanoy."— ^jwctelor 
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IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 voL 8vo. 
" Lord Enstace Cecil has selected from various jonmeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an miaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried oat with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense." — Saturday Review. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jerningham, Esq. Second Edition. 1 voL post Svo, with 
niustratioas. 10s. 6d. bound. 
*' Mr. Jemingham's attractive and amusing volume will be perused with much 
interest"— i^ormnor Post, 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Betham Edwabds. Svo, with niastra- 
tions. 15s. 
" A pleasant volume ; a genuine, graphic record of a time of thorough enjoy- 
ment"— il therueuTn. 

** A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It would be diffi- 
cult to overpraise it" — Spectator. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Poi*trait. 
** The * life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusually good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical value."— ^o^iircfay Review. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON UI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — DaUy News. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mb8. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England/ &o, 1 vol. 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 
" With pleasure her numerous admirers will welcome a new book by the popular 
authoress of ' The Women of England.' A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mrs. Ellis. Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, * A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' * The Truthfulness of Art* 
* The Love of Beauty,* * The Love of Ornament' * Early dawn of An,' and various 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of * Leamhut to 
Draw,' 'Imitation,' ' Light and Shadow,' 'Form,' 'Colour,' 'Lady's Work,' &a The 
work will interest many fair readers." — Sun. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cakdinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. 8vo, 5s. 

CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. By 

G. L. Tottenham, Trinity College. 2 vols. 21s. 
" There are many interesting and suggestive topics treated of in Mr. Tottenham's 
book, llie author deserves credit for the fidelity with which he introduces to us 
the successive scenes of a university man's career. Many of his descriptions are 
given with a good deal of spirit In one respect Mr. Tottenham possesses an ad- 
vantage over Mr. Hughes. He describes Cambridge life, if not exactly as it is irf( 
the present moment, at any rate as it was very recently." — Times, 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. HARDCASTLE. By 

Ladt Charlks Thynnb, author of " Colonel Fortescue's Daughter," 
&c. 3 vols. 

MADAME SILVA'S SECRET. By Mrs. Eiloakt, 

author of " Meg," &c. 3 vole. 

PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. Duf- 

FU8 Hardt. 3 vols. 

** In the select class of exceptionally good novels we do not hesitate to place 
'Paul Wynter's Sacrifice' — a story nobly planned, &iely finished, and nchly 
charged with i)oetry and homoor. It is one of those prose i)oems which seldom 
appear without making a distinct mai^ in literary animis, and acquiring per m a nen t 
popularity. ' — Athenteum. 

"" This interestmg and able work is its author's master-pieca It is a well-written, 
agreeable and entertaining novel, powerful in its analysis of character, and full -of 
clear and effective dialogue and deRcripti<m.'*— ^ttfwiaif Timet. 

** In descriptive power as well as in uther qualificaticms which constitute a 8nc> 
eessful novelist, Mrs. Hardy eminently excels. The plot of her new work is inters 
woven with consummate art, and the style in which It is unfolded is careful as well 
as spirited, and, when occasion arises, poetic in a high degree." — Pott 

KITTY. By Matilda Bethaji-Edwards, author of 

" A Winter with the Swallows," "Dr. Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 

**This story is lively and clever, the scenes of artistic life are amusing, the dia- 
logue is bright and sparkling. — Athenmuiu. *'A thoroughly good story.*'— J?j> 

mnmer. *' Lively, fresh, and clever."— Z)<M7y TelegrajA. 

KATHLEEN. By the Author of '< Raymond's Hero- 

ine." Second Edition. 8 vols. 

'* We cordially recommend 'Kathleen' to the notice of our readera It is one of 
the best novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time.** 
The Timet. 

** * Baymond's Heroine' was a good novd. ' Kathleen* is a better. Dravrhig upon 
unusual faculties of observations, giving free scope to extraordinary insight into 
heart and character, the author has relied more than before upon a lively, simple 
portrayal of men and women as they are, and upon a gift of constructiveneaa 
wherein she outmatches most of her compeera A vein of rare humour rtaxm 
through her whole story." — Saturday Retntae. 

'* All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the pages of * Kathleen.* It is 
the strongest and most exciting narrative that we have read for many a day." — 
Athenmunn. 

"A thoroughly amusing and very clever book, written in a fredi and wholesome 
spirit The principal characters are exceedingly well drawn.*'— /ViU MeU Oatette. 

ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 

" A truly captivating work. It is one of those novels which lay hold upon a 
reader in an instant" — Messenger. 

TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS. By The Hon. Mrs. 

GiFFORD. 3 vols. 

" Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to a friend may safely recommend 
this one." — Athenantm. 

" There is real power in this book, and it is thoroughly interesting from begin- 
ning to end." — Star. 

** The Hon. Mra Gilford's new novel ia no doubt destined to become a great 
favourite. There is much to admire in * The Trials of an Heiresa' It is a very 
telling novel, written with ease and vigour, and well proves the author's sUU in 
portraying the human passiona The characters are conceived with remartcabto 
truth to nature. The plot is sufficiently full of taicident to render every page \nt»r^ 
eaiting.'^^-Examiner. 
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META'S FAITH. By the Author of « St. Olave's," 

&c. 3 vols. 

"The perusal of * Meta's Faith' has afforded as wholesome pleasure. The tale 
creates strong interest by the naturahiess and force of its delineations of charac* 
ter." — A thenmum. 

'* This book contains many of the excellencies of the better novels of the class to 
which it belonga It is fairly readable from first to laat" — fkUurday Review, 

** A Tery interesting and attractive story, worthy of the accomplished author of 
* St Olave'a' Every character has a distinct individuality."— <Sfun. 

*' The author of * Meta's Faith ' has some rare and lofty gifts as a novel writer. 
Her descriptions have all the life and force of reality."— /*(>«(. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the Author of 

* John Halifax, Gentleman^* <fec. 3 vols. 

*^ ' The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. The main object of the narrative is 
indicated with unusual clearness by the title. And women, whose lives are made 
up of work and love, and busy men, whose various occupations and natural bardie 
ness allow them leisure and humour for the occasional perusal of pleasant tales of 
homely interest, will agree in thinking that the novelist's lesson is given witii 
admirable force and sweetness." — Athaueum. 

" ' The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its strength of common senei^ 
united to its romantic interest— an interest tiiat never once flags throughout thj0 
volumes. The characters are masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that 
drew John Halifax, and the story of her beautiful life is a noble addition to tba 
fine series which this accomplished author has given to English literatar&"-<-/''(at<. 

" * The Woman's Kingdom' has many merita Like all the books written by tlit 
author of * John Halifax,' this work is thoroughly pure In tone." — Pall Uall Oazette. 

NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Author of «Ba- 

chers Secret," <fec. 3 vols. 

** We feel bound to praise this book. We want our readers to read it for them- 
selves, and to get from the novel the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have 
found in its pages."— ^<A«nietim. 

'*A very interesting and agreeable story, pleasantly told. It contains many 
cdiarming pieces of descriptive writbig, warm, real, and vivid. The characten aro 
powerfully drawn." — Obfener. 

WIFE AND CHILD. By Miss Whitty. 3 vols. 

'* This book is decided y worth reading. The story is interesting, there is an im* 
hackneyed originalitv in the mode of treating the plot, and the scenery and charac- 
ters are all fresh and ingenious." — Athemeum. 

** A very interesting story, deserving high commendation. It has genuine merlM, 
which will command attention." — Post, 

*' Miss Whitty has left the beaten track of novelistlc enterprise for a new path, 
and has produced a story of great interest, aboundbig in fresh pictures of obaraoteTt 
which wul never qnit the memory of any appreciative reader." — Star. 

ONLY AN EARL. By The Countess Pisani. 3 v. 

" There is in this story much that is original and a good deal that evinces talent.* 
•— (Tftferoer. ' This work contains much clever writing."— »8<ar. 

THE CROWN OF A LIFE. By the Author of 

" Agnes Tren?ome," &c. 3 vols. 

" *The Grown of a Life' is a very good novel, and will find many readers. It is 
healthy in tone, skilful in execution, and interesting in its story."— Aw(. 

BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 3 vols. 

" Honest labour has been expended on the production of this book, and tbci 
qoalitles of a cultivated and thoughtful mbid are discernible in Uie delineattoot of 
cnaracter and social descriptiona'.- iKAciuetim. 
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Published cmnuaRy, in One Vol, royoi 8vo, with the Arms beauti/ulfy 
engrixved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price 31«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-EE QHTH EDITIOH FOB 18 69 IS HOW BEADY. 

LoDOE*B Peeraoe AND Babonetaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kmd. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records df the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HiBtorical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in. tiieir 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Oreat Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peentge of 
Oreat Britain and the United ^ngdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in the^ order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of aU the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Son& 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retatai the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. : and, tn case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and 
lated. 



** Lodge's Peerage must supersede aU other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrBt, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject*' — SpteUttor. 

*' A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful pnbUcation." — Tknu. 

**A work of great valuei It is the most faithful reeord wa pojoeon of the aristo- 
craCT of the day."— /*o«t. 

'The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peerage. It is the standard 
aatborily on the subject" — Herald. 
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vow Iir COUBSE OV PUBUCATIOH 

HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

FOFXTLAE KODESH WOEKS, 

ILLUSTBA.TED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET POSTER, 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 

Bach in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price Ss. 



VOL. I.— SAK SLICK'S HATUBE AND HUMAN NAXmEUB. 

** The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Chean Editions 
form!* a very good beginnii^ to whit will doubtlera be a very successful unaertakinK. 
'Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sara Slick's witty and humorous 

{productions, and is well entitled to the laige circulation which it cannot fnii to obtain in 
ts present couvpnient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, ana good paper, the lesser, but attractive -merits of 
bdng well illustrated and elegantly bonnd.*'— Post, 



VOL. IL— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely firom 
hand to hand as a gift book in many houseboldK." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
snooess. John Halifta, the hero of this most lieautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobllitv. It is also the histonr of a homft, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is fUll of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— 5co^«man. 

VOL. IIL— THE GBESGENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useAil and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatost and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— Qtusr^tfr/y Eevi&w. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useftil was never penned than 'The 
Orescent and the Cross '—a work whion surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those fiunous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at ouco so reverent and so picturesque.'*— i9im. 

VOL. lY.— NATHALIE. BT JULIA KAVANAOH. 

"'Nathalie* is Miss Kavonagh's .best imaginative effort Its manner is gradoos 
and attractive. Its mattor is good. A sentunent, a tenderness, are commanded hj 
her which are as individual th^ are elegant."— ^^A«ike«m. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practicaL Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing aaJ'—Sxaminer, 

VOL. VL— ADAM GEAEME, BT MES OLIPHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pltv 
^fei of Scottish life and sceneir. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ohristian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful maiii> 
iBttatioo8inlifebWith«delioaGy, power, and truth whiehcan hardly be surpassed "— Po^ 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(COKTINUBD). 

VOL. YIL—SAH BUCK'S WISE SAWS 
AHD KODEBN IHSTAHCES. 

** We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its raputation Is wMOe, 
and wiU stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novels. The lemarinble ori- 
ginality of its pariK)8e. and the happy description it aflbrds of American life and nuui 
uerst still continue the subject or universal admiiation. To say thus much in to 
say enough, though we must liut mention that the new edition forms a part of He^n 
Hurst and Blackott's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of th« veiy 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— ifMMN9«r. 

VOL. YUL— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLUBOTlOVS 

OF THE LAST EOTJE POPES. 

** Ajploturesque book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man OathoUo. OanUual Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
that hii reooUeetions will eidte no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientwvuty op- 
prwedtoevwyideaof hnmaninfldlibiiityrepreMentedin F^mI domination.**— .<l£k«iMMfa. 

VOL. IX. A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*'Ib ' A Life for a Lifb ' the author is fortunate in agood sub|ject» and has produced 
a work of ifarong efrect."— JliMMncai. 

VOL, X.— THE OLD COUET SUBXJSB. BT LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightftil book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— £vaiiiiiMr. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boawell pro- 
duoed his reminisoenoes of Johnaou.^— O&Mrver. 



VOL. XI.— MAEOAEET AND HEE BEIDESKAISS. 

" We recommend aU who are in search of a flucinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a fhtshneiM and ori 
ghiality about it quite charming."— AMtfikvum. 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAM SUCK. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a sp^men . 
The maimer in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deaervea 
espediU mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engravintr 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will batisfy the purchaser who likes to sco 
books in handsome uniform."— JS!»H»<«Mr. 



VOL. XIII.— DASIEir. BT ELIOT WABBVUTOIT. 

'*This last production of the author of 'The Crescent and tlie Cross' has the 
eleOients of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— &to60. 



VOL. XIV.— FAMILT BOHANCE; OE, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE AEISTOCBACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of Abms. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesthig book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest ))re8ervea in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour."— ^an^rd. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
*'The l#airdor Norlaw fUlly sustains theanthor^s high reputation."— fiimdaf nsaa«. 



BURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(COXTINUBD). 

VOL. XVI.— THE EHGUSHWOM^ UT HALT. 

"We can pnUMo MraOratton's book as interestiiig, unoxa^^rated. and fUll of oppor- 
' tmy; in8trttctioii."~2%« Timsa, 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHX HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** *NothiiigNew ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax 
one of the moat popular works of the da^.^-^Poat. 

VOL. XVHL— PMSEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEEl. 

** Nothing oui be mora interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
IVAlbrat, and the immAiwe is as trustworthy as it is attractive.**— Pos^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HEll BRIDESMArDS." 

"We know no novel of the last three or four ^ears to equal thi.s latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Madvaret and her Bridesmaids. If a<ked to classify it, wo 
should give it a place between ^Johu Halifax' and 'The Gaxtons.* "—Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF ^E FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sergbant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true storv of the Colleen BAwa."—fUustrated Hews. 

VOL. XXI.— ASELE. BT JXTLIAK&VASAOH. 

** * Ad^le' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh : it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— ^^A0»<et«m. 

VOL. XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

** These 'Studies flnom Life' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. Tlie 
book will not diminish the reputation of theaccomplished author."— ito^Mrdoy Bwiev. 

VOL. XXIIL— GRANDMOTHEE^S MONEY. 

** We commend 'Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel. Tho 
characters sure true to human uature, the story is iaterestiiDi;"— A tlienaum. 

VOL. XXIV.-^A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

** A delightftil hook "—Atherumim. ** A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— Ziatk^^. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHXJBCH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book,**— Atheiueum, 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**▲ good wholesome book, gracefully Mrritten, and as pleasant tonead as it is instruo* 
tivt7*—Athenmitn, " A charming tale charmingly told.^'— JTi^roM. 



VOL. XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. BT HON. MBS UrOBTOK 

It is a vigorous novel."— 3 
prose work.**— ^xamina* 



" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eugur interest. It is a vigorous novel."— 2Vm<H 
"*A nmral of rsiKe excellence. It is Mrs Norton's best prose work.**— ^xamin 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 



VOL. XXVIIL— LES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYEIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not morely consist in the conception of it m a 
whole ; it abounds, page after pa}^, with details of unequalled lieauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, feant, which go to make up our common humanity, M. v ictor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius/'— Q«ar^r^ Beview. 

VOL. XX1X.-.BAEBAEA'S HISTOET. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
' Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
werr graceful and charming book, with a welUmanaged story, cleany-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world 
will Uke. This is high praise of a worK of art, and so we intend it."— Tms*. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVIirO. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

"A good book on a most interesting theme."— !r»m«9. 

" A truly interesting and most atfecting memoir. Irving's Life ou^ht to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives thc^ will be fuller of in- 
structioii, interest, and consolation.''— <S^a^ii/*c/atf Beoieio, 

** Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratv . It is copioui. 
earnest and eloquent." — Edinburgh Bevieto, 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 

*'Thi8 charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent fbr writing, a« 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olaves ' is the work of an artiat. 
The whole book is worth reading.**— Athetueum, 



VOL. XXXn.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICAN HITMOUB, 

" Dip where you will into this lottery of fUn, you are sure to draw out aprize." — Post 



VOL. XXXIIL-^CHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HAIJFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nature, and has entangled th^n in a^stoir 
which keeps us in suspense till its knot is liappily and gracefully resolved. Even tt 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake' a novel without a tiixW^'—Ttmes. 

VOL. XXXIV.— ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervadea 
the work from the first page to theil9iSt."—Athetueum. 



VOL. XXXV— AGNES. BY MES OLIPHANT. 

*"* Agnes * is a novel superior to an;irof Mrs Oliphant's former woiks"— At?ten€tum. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will app<«I irresistibly to all readers."— Po9<. 

VOL. XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFR 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifu' apeaka 
^t of a generous heart the purest truths of lite."— Examiner, " Few men, and no 
^fomen, will read ' A Nobto Life' without finding themselves the \'!iim.**'~Sp«etator^ 



